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4 ( THE ORIGIN OF IROQUOIS SILVERSMITHING 
: By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


tem the middle of the eigthteenth century there was a 


distinct change in the character of Iroquois personal orna- 


ments. Then for the first time records mention silver 
articles such as buckles, crosses, crowns or bands, bracelets, and 
earrings, but no detailed description of the exact character and 
patterns of these objects has been left us. Previous to 1700 the 
metallic ornaments of European origin of the Iroquois had been 
; principally of pewter, iron, brass, and sometimes copper. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century silver ornaments were intro- 
duced and by the time of the French and Indian war they had 
become fairly common. At this time Indian favors could not be 
purchased with trinkets of brass, and the French and English, each 
eager for trade and prestige, began to shower silver ornaments upon 
\ the eastern aborigines until their shirts are sometimes described as 
being so thickly covered with them that they looked like armor. 

Some families are said to have had a bushel of brooches. 
Specimens of Iroquois silverwork have for twenty years or 
more attracted the attention of collectors of Indian relics. Few 
articles, unless we except the historic wampum belts, have been 
more eagerly sought for. Up to about 1865 these silver articles 
were fairly abundant, native silversmiths supplying the demand 

where the old trade ornaments could no longer be had. 

Perhaps the first specimens of native made Iroquois silver orna- 
ments obtained for any museum were those collected by Lewis H. 
Morgan for the New York State Cabinet (Museum). Unfortunately, 
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however, the Morgan specimens are not now accessible and have not 
been seen in the State Museum collections for many years. Mrs’ 
Harriet Maxwell Converse in 1897 collected and donated to the 
Museum a series of Iroquois silver brooches, beads, head-bands, 
bracelets, and earrings, and described them in the 54th Annual 
Report of the State Museum. The Converse collection of silver 
articles was the first exhibited in the State Museum ethnological 
collections since the Morgan collection, and Mrs Converse’s descrip- 
tion is one of the first detailed accounts known to the writer. 
Earlier notices, which are numerous, mention the articles by name 
only. Later Dr W. M. Beauchamp prepared a monograph on the 
** Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians,” published as 
Bulletin 73 of the State Museum, this being the most extended and 
detailed account of the objects themselves so far published. The 
next account of the subject came from the pen of Mr M. Raymond 
Harrington under the title “ Iroquois Silverwork,”’ published in vol. 
I of the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
Histery. Mr Harrington's paper is by far the most satisfactory so 
far in print since it describes, not only the various classes of orna- 
ments, but gives an account of the tools used by the Iroquois in the 
manufacture of silverwork and also describes the method. In this 
respect his article was the pioneer of its kind. 

The first set of Iroquois silverworkers’ tools collected for a 
museum was seemingly that obtained by Mrs Converse for the 
Richmond collection in the museum of the Montgomery County 
(N. Y.) Historical Society. Mr Harrington secured two outfits 
in Canada. 

During the autumn of 1907 the writer was informed by a number 
of Indians from the Allegany Reservation that there was a silver- 
smith’s outfit of tools in the possession of Silversmith George, an 
old Seneca Indian living near Tunesassa on the Allegany river. 
Knowing the extreme rarity of such tool kits, an immediate effort 
was made to secure it. Smith George was visited and the outfit 
purchased for a few dollars. It was incomplete, but at the time the 
State Museum had not a single Indian silverworker’s tool. As much 
information was obtained as could be imparted by Mr George, 
whose deceased brother had been the real skilled worker. During 
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the summer of 1908 another outfit was located on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation. It was in the possession of Mrs Nancy Mohawk and 
was purchased through the good offices of Chief Delos Big Kittle, 
known to his fellow tribesmen as Chief Soinowa. This outfit was 
complete except for the brass patterns which had been loaned to a 
son-in-law. It was promised that they would be restored for a few 
dollars more and added to the outfit already in hand, but they could 
not be found when sent for. 


FiG. 34.—A Seneca silversmith at his work table. In A the silversmith is cutting 


out a star brooch, and in B he is melting a lump of silver by blowpiping a candle 
flame upon it as it lies in a hollow in a wooden block. 

The outfit as it stood (see fig. 34) consisted of an old stained 
pine table with a drawer which had been partitioned off to contain 
the various tools which consisted of more than a hundred chisels, 
several homemade saws fashioned from case knives, a blowpipe, a 
candlestick, hammers, pincers, a small table vise, punches, dies, 
awls, gravers, files, etc., and several boxes of silver cuttings, chips, 
brooches in process, earrings in process, glass in various stages of 
the shaping process for mounts, etc. A small partition contained 
several flint drills and a flint graver, also eight pieces of flat deer 


bone in process of manufacture into gaming buttons. 
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As in the case of the outfit procured the previous year, as 
many data as the Indian owners could furnish, prompted by vigorous 
questioning, were secured. Questions which might suggest answers 
were not asked in any instance, this being a better method to employ 
when interrogating Indians unaccustomed to analytical studies, and 
who many times will acquiesce in a suggested reply. 

Several photographs were taken showing the uses of the various 


craving, and 


tools. Experiments were conducted in die stamping, g g, 


melting silver by blowpiping a candle flame upon the metal held in 
the hollow in a piece of hard wood. The silver melted, fused, and 
with the withdrawal of the flame hardened into a small button. 

Most writers on the subject have had little to say regarding the 
origin of the art of silversmithing among the Iroquois and other 
tribes that used similar ornaments. This is especially true of the 
class of articles known as brooches. Mrs Converse says that she 
failed to find in illustrations of jewelry ornamentation of the 
French, English, or Dutch designs that have been actually followed 
in the hammered coin brooch of the Iroquois. ‘I credit him with 
entire originality,’ she adds. This is true perhaps as far as 
concerns the chasing of the brooch. Dr Beauchamp thought the 
brooch apparently an evolution of the gorget and says that it is 
difficult to surmise how the buckle-tongue fastening originated, or, 
if borrowed, whence it came. Mr Harrington notes that the heart 
and crown brooch looks suspicously European. 

That an art of this character should spring suddenly into exist- 
ence seems improbable, and especially since the Iroquois had noth- 
ing resembling the brooch prior to the colonial period. The writer 
therefore sought to find what the early trade ornaments of silver 
had been and to trace if possible any connection between the designs 
of such and the ornaments made by the Iroquois. A little research 
led the writer to take the stand that the idea of making silver orna- 
ments such as brooches and earrings of the class under discussion 
had its origin in Europe and not in America. An examination of the 
archeological investigations in England, and especially in Yorkshire, 
revealed the fact that the builders of the burial cairns in Britain used 
the circular brooch with a tongue fastener, in all essential respects 
similar to the earliest type of brooches used by the Iroquois and 


other eastern Indians. This led to further investigations which re- 
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sulted in the discovery that the “ Iroquois brooch”’ was in reality of 
Scotch or at least of British origin, and that brooches of silver, many 
types of which are similar to Indian-made varieties, were known in 
Scotland as Luckenbooth brooches.” 

Dr Joseph Anderson, Curator of the National Museum of Antiq- 
uities in Edinburgh, in reply to the writer's inquiries, said, “ I think 
that nearly all of these [brooches] figured in the plates of the 
pamphlet you kindly sent me are imitations and adaptations of 
Scotch Luckenbooth brooches, so called because they were chiefly 


FiG. 35.—Scotch Luckenbooth brooches, heart motif (actual size). 


sold in the Luckenbooths around about St Giles Church, Edinburgh. 
This applies to all those modeled on the design of a single or double 
heart, crowned, and also to the simpler forms of the heart alone. 
The Masonic badges seem also to have been imitated, but they need 
not necessarily have been Scottish.” Dr Anderson enclosed with 


this letter a few leaves torn from the Proceedings of the Society of 


Antiquaries of Scotland, Feb. 12, 1goo, pp. 220-222, which have illus- 
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trations of Scotch Luckenbooth brooches. For comparison these 
illustrations are reproduced in figs. 35 and 36. Toa second letter of 
inquiry Dr Anderson replied: “ The earliest period for the manufacture 
of the heart-shaped and other shapes of the Luckenbooth brooches 
is a matter of inference and may be 17th rather than 18th cen- 


tury. . . . They were worn by women and children in the fastening 
of a bodice or collar. . . . There are no distinctive names given to 


Fic. 36.—Iroquois silver brooches, heart motif (actual size). 


the various types of these brooches. They were mostly used as luck 
tokens, or betrothal gifts, and the choice of the heart shape or the 
crowned heart or the double heart for these purposes is sufficiently 
obvious. Moreover they frequently bear inscriptions, initials, or 
posies ; for instance on one in the museum is the inscription ‘Wrong 
not the whose joy thou art,’ the blank for the word heart 
being supplied by the form of the brooch itself. There are no sets 
of tools, dies, or punches for making brooches in the museum. I 
never heard or saw any such.” 
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It seems conclusive, therefore, that the Iroquois brooch and other 
silver ornaments that became popular during the early colonial period 
are of European origin, specifically perhaps Scotch. We say perhaps 
for lack of definite information as to the possible use of brooches 
elsewhere except in Great Britain. Archeology forbids the pre- 
sumption that Europeans copied brooches from the Indians and sent 
them back as trade articles. 

White jewelers in the United States and Canada for more than a 
hundred years have made brooches, hat-bands, earrings, and arm- 
bands to sell to the Indians. These jewelers also made brass 
patterns which were sold or traded. Some of these were made in 
Montreal and others in Albany. The Frederick Mix firm of 
Albany only recently sold their old dies and patterns to a junk dealer 
by whom they were destroyed before the writer could procure them. 

‘Some of the die-cut brass patterns are still to be found, but no 
complete set has ever been collected. In using them the pattern 
was laid on a sheet of beaten silver, the design traced on with an awl, 
and the pattern cut out with suitable chisels and gouges of steel. 
The art is now almost obselete, few silver articles having been made 
during the last twenty years. 

The writer first called attention to some of these facts in the 5th 
Report of the Director of the N. Y. State Museum, 1909, and also 
in an address before the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
Wilkes-Barre, in describing a fine example of Scotch brooch in 
the collections of that society. 

The chief reason why the European origin of Iroquois brooches 
was not suspected by collectors is that no detailed description or 
picture of the trade brooch was ever made. When it was thought 
worth while to collect them the Iroquois had forgotten their Euro- 
pean origin and steadfastly asserted that they had always made them, 
even though they might for the sake .of convenience get white 
jewellers to cut their patterns or even stamp out blank brooches 
which they afterward chased in their own fashion. The Seneca 
even have several legends about brooches, one of which tells of a 
great silver mine in the Alleghanies and another that the shining 
ornaments are the scales of an under-water fish-man who loved a 
maiden and lured her to his lake each day by a gift of a scale until 
they became a charm that drew her into the water and to her lover. 
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When inquiries were made by ethnologists none thought to seek 
out the white jewellers who had had a hand in the manufacture of 
brooches and other Indian silver trinkets because he could not 
find the jeweller or thought little about the matter. The British 


F1G. 37.—Tools used by Iroquois silversmiths. There are about 150 chisels, awls, 
gravers, punches, and other tools in the kit from which these are selected (New York 
State Museum collection). 
traders had ceased to trade their silver ornamients and their true 
origin was not suspected. The Indians wore them, made them, 
and had tools (see fig. 37) and smiths for their manufacture. The 
natural conclusion was that Iroquois silverwork was of native origin. 
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The principal difference between the Iroquois brooch and its 
Scottish prototype is that the Iroquois decorated theirs on one flat 
surface with dots and dashes, wavy lines, sun, moon, and star 
symbols, life and “ seed” signs, and cut animal-head profiles in pro- 
jecting points or tips of some of the heart and crown forms. They 
even sought to interpret the symbolism of the European designs. 
The heart and crown brooch, ‘“ Queen Mary’s heart,’’ was called 
“the owl’ and was worn as a charm at night. The masonic emblem 
was conventionalized again and again until the original motif is 
hardly to be distinguished. In its various stages of conventionali- 
zation it was given various names, such as “ sky and pillars” and 
‘*council fire.’ Some collectors, however, have been unable to 
discover any symbolism, and attribute any interpretation to the 
imagination of the collector. As a matter of fact the Iroquois do 
have certain symbols on their brooches, and some of these have been 
interpreted by one or two old Indians for the writer who has every 
reason to believe his information authentic. 

In brooches of Scottish origin the decoration of the form is by em- 
bossing, deep ridging, and beveling. Scotch brooches seem thicker 
and consequently more solid, when contrasted with the rather thin 
and flat brooches of the Iroquois. Scotch brooches are sometimes 
decorated on both sides and have inscriptions in Roman text on 
them. There may be other differences in Scotch brooches, but the 
writer has not seen enough of them to justify further conclusions. 

Dr Anderson thinks the Scottish brooch originated in the 17th 
century, but a cursory examination of Forty Years’ Researches in 
British and Saxon Burial Mounds of East Yorkshire, by J. R. Mor- 
timer (London, 1905), will show that the circular brooch of bronze 
and silver dates back to the time of savagery, and they were prob- 
ably never obsolete at any period in the history of Great Britain. 
Their use and manufacture by the Indians of America furnishes 
a splendid illustration of the postulate that similar artifacts were 
made by or were capable of delighting any people of a similar cultural 
stage. 

New York State Museum, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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THE NEGRITO AND ALLIED TYPES IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By DAVID P. BARROWS 


INE years of residence and travel in the Philippines have 
N produced the conviction that in discussions of the ethnology 
of Malaysia, and particularly of the Philippines, the Negrito 
element has been slighted. Much has been made of the ‘“‘Indonesian”’ 
theory and far too much of pre-Spanish Chinese influence, but the 
result to the physical types found in the Philippines of the constant 
absorption of the Negrito race into the Malayan and the wide 
prevalence of Negrito blood in all classes of islanders has been 
generally overlooked. 

The object of this paper is to present some physical measure- 
ments of the Negrito and then of several other pagan peoples of 
the islands whose types, as determined by measurement and obser- 
vation, reveal the presence of Negrito blood. 

The physical measurements here given were taken by me at 
various times between 1901 and 1909. They were taken according 
to the methods of Topinard (Eléments d’ Anthropologie Générale) 
and are discussed in accordance with his system of nomenclature. 

The first Negritos measured are members of a little community 
on the south slope of Mount Mariveles in the province of Bataan. 
They are of a markedly pure type. While it is usual to find Negrito 
communities considerably affected by Malayan blood, in this case 
I doubt if there is more than a single individual who is not of pure 
Negrito race. Nine men and ten women, all adults, practically 
the entire grown population of this group, were measured. Al- 
though this is a small number, the surprising uniformity of charac- 
teristics in all practically assures us that in these individuals we 
have the normal, pure type of Negrito, which may be used as a 
standard for comparison with other peoples. 

The stature of these nine men and ten women arranged serially 
appears below: 
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MEN WoMEN 
1374 1266 
1381 1292 
1435 1305 
1439 1326 
1440 = mean 1341 
1467 1375 
1495 1385 
1526 1396 
1532 1400 

1460 


These figures give an extreme variation of 158 mm. for the 
men and 194 mm. for the women. The mean stature for men is 
1440, the average 1454, and for the women 1341-1375 and 1354 
respectively. These, it scarcely need be said, are extremely low 
statures, perhaps as low as have ever been recorded on any group 
of people. According to Topinard’s nomenclature ihey are all dis- 
tinctly “pigmy.” 

In every individual the extreme reach of the arms (‘‘grande 
envergure’’) exceeded the stature. In the men the excess varied 
from 30 mm. to 139 mm. and in the women from 23 mm. to 102 mm. 
This measurement shows the Negritos to have unusually long arms. 
In yellow races the arm-reach is about equal to the stature, and in 
the white race it is usually a little above. I think we may take 
this excessive reach of arms to be a truly Negrito character. 

The cephalic and nasal indices for both men and women are 
next given: 


Cephalic Index Nasal Index 
MEN Women' MEN WoMEN 
80 78 54 79 
80 79 90 86 
80 81 go go 
80 81 92 
82 82 95 92 
82 87 97 92 
82 93 98 97 
7 98 98 
88 100 98 

109 


1 Obtained for seven women only. 
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Topinard’s nomenclature for cephalic index is as follows: 


Long heads (dolichocephalic) 74 and below 
Medium heads (mesaticephalic) 75 to 79 
Broad or round heads (brachycephalic) 80 to 90 


Thus with two exceptions our Negritos are decidedly round headed 
or brachycephalic. The exceptions are two women (indices 78 and 
79), who in other respects are typical. The first had the lowest 
stature recorded (1266 mm.) and her arm-reach exceeded her stature 
by 57 mm. Her nose was very broad and flat (index 98), hair 
kinky, color and other characters those of the pure Negrito. The 
second woman was without obvious indication of mixed blood, but 
her nasal index was only 79 or mesorhinian, and this even more 
than her head form would suggest the probability of some Malay 
blood. I think we must conclude, then, that the head form of the 
Negrito, while usually decidedly round, has considerable variation 
and approaches mesaticephaly. 


Topinard’s nomenclature for nasal index is, for the living: 


Broad and flat noses (platyrhinian) 108 to 87.9 
Medium noses (mesorhinian) 81.4 to 69.3 
Thin, high noses (leptorhinian) 69.4 to 63 


Those familiar with Topinard’s monumental work will recall the 
particular importance he gives to the nasal index, and how he shows 
that it is perhaps the most exact character for classifying races; 
all white races being leptorhinian, the yellow mesorhinian, and the 
black or negro races platyrhinian. Indeed the presence of a marked- 
ly platyrhinian type of nose may almost be taken as clear proof of 
negro derivation. The nasal index of Negritos, as would be ex- 
pected in a race whose outward characters are so obviously negroid, 
is exceptionally high or platyrhinian. Again the figures for men 
and women are arranged serially so as to show the mean and varia- 
tion. 

Nasal Index 


MEN WoMEN 
84 79 
go 86 
go 90 
92 
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95 92 
97 92 
97 97 
98 98 
100 98 
109 


All of these nasal indices, with the sole exception of the woman 
mentioned above, are below mesorhinian or pronouncedly platy- 
rhinian and negroid. 

The shape of the Negrito nose is peculiar and after it has once 
been carefully observed can be easily recognized. The root is deeply 
depressed from a smooth and rounding forehead, the bridge is short 
and low, and the end rounding and bulbous. Sometimes, but not 
usually, the nostrils are horizontally visible. The apertures of the 
nostrils are very flat and their direction almost parallel with the 
plane of the face. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that the body color of the 
Negrito is black, but this is a gross exaggeration. It is a dark 
brown, several shades darker than the Malay, with a yellowish 
or saffron ‘‘undertone”’ showing on the less exposed parts of the 
body. As compared with the lighter colored peoples about him 
his color is pronounced enough to warrant the appellation of 
negro which is applied to him, but this term must not be considered 
as other than a popular description. 

The hair of the Negrito is typically African. It is kinky and 
grows in the little clusters or ‘‘peppercorn’”’ bunches peculiar to 
negro races. The Negrito man and woman usually wear the hair 
short, cutting it more or less closely so that it resembles a thick 
pad over the head. Sometimes a tonsure on the back is cut away, 
and among still other Negritos a considerable part of the hair is 
removed from the head. In persons of mixed Negrito-Malayan 
blood the hair, if left uncut, grows into a great wavy or frizzly mop 
standing up well from the head. 

The Negrito is seldom prognathous, nor is the lower part of his 
face excessively developed. His profile and features on the whole 
are comely and pleasing, especially in the pure type, which is less 
“scrawny” than in mixed individuals. The body, too, is shapely 
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and the proportions good, except that the head appears a little 
large, the legs too short, and the arms, as above noted, excessively 
long. 

The muscular development is slender rather than stocky, seldom 
obese, legs a little thin and deficient in the calf. 

The Negrito eye is distinctly pretty. It is dark brown and well 
opened. It has no suggestion of doubled lid and in all these respects 
differs from the eye of the Malayan. 

The lips are full, the chin slightly retreating, the ear well shaped 
and ‘‘attached.” 

Such are, I believe, the normal characters of the Negrito of the 
Philippines. He is a scattered survivor of the pygmy negro race, 
at one time undoubtedly far more important and numerous; brachy- 
cephalic, platyrhinian, woolly headed, and, when unaffected by the 
higher culture of the surrounding peoples, a pure forest-dwelling 
savage. 


The only other undisputed members of the Negrito race, besides 
those found in the Philippines, are the Andaman islanders and the 
Semang of the Malay peninsula. De Quatrefages’ diligent and 


hopeful search through the literature of Malaysia for traces of the 
Negrito led him to the belief in their existence in a good many other 
places from Sumatra to Formosa, but Meyer in a subsequent essay 
assailed De Quatrefages’ evidence except for the three areas men- 
tioned above. If by Negrito we mean compact, independent com- 
munities of relatively pure type, I think we must agree with Meyer, 
but if on the other hand we mean by the presence of the Negrito 
the occurrence of his typical characters in numerous individuals of 
reputed Malayan race, then we must, I think, admit the presence 
of the Negrito in a great proportion of the peoples and localities of 
Malaysia. And in this sense there is much evidence that the 
Negrito still exists from the Andamans to Formosa and even to 
Japan, absorbed in the stronger populations that have overrun these 
regions. 

Meyer’s Distribution of the Negritos in the Philippines and Else- 
where is a very valuable sifting of the evidence, but it is not final, 
as was quickly apparent eight years ago when we came to locate 
Negritos on the ground. There are none for instance in Cebu, 
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where Meyer was led to place them, and it is certain that they live 
in Guimaras and on Palawan. Those of the last island are a very 
curious people, locally called ‘‘Batak.’’ They were first described 
in a brief note with photographs by Lieutenant E. Y. Miller pub- 
lished by the Philippine Ethnological Survey in volume II of its 
Publications. Doubt has been cast on the Negrito character of 
these people, some supposing them to be predominantly Malayan, 
but there is no doubt about their being Negrito, although in places 
they have perhaps received Malayan blood. 

In June, 1909, I measured a few Batak who had a small settle- 
ment called Laksun near the village of Bintuan, thirty miles up the 
coast from Puerto Princesa. The individuals of this group were 
typical Negritos, in color, character of hair, and general appearance. 
Four men who were measured were 1433, 1475, 1497, and 1590 
respectively in stature. Their arm-reach in every case exceeded 
the height, in one the excess being 152 mm. The head indices were 
80 to 81, the nasal indices 85,98, 102, and 102. These are all true 
Negrito characters and, while there may be in some communities 
of Batak a considerable amount of Malayan blood, the predominant 
type is Negrito. 

It appears also that the other pagan element in Palawan, known 
as ““Tagbanwa,”’ while predominantly Malayan and exhibiting the 
general appearance and manner of life of the Malayan, is in part 
Negrito, as is revealed by the following measurements of five ‘“Tag- 
banwa”’ men taken at Eraan, thirty miles south of Puerto Princesa. 
These men include the chief, ‘‘Masekampo Kosa”’ and four of his 
retainers. Their stature varied from 1521 to 1595, less than the 
usual stature of a group of Malayan men. The arm-reach was 
notably greater than the height. All were brachycephalic, the 
indices being 79, 81, 81, 82, and 83. All were platyrhinian, except 
one who was mesorhinian, the indices being 79, 88, 95, 100, and 105. 
In spite of these pronouncedly Negrito results, these men had the 
appearance of Malays, not Negritos. Their skin color was light 
brown, hair wavy not curly; their habits, bearing, and speech indi- 
cated the temperament of the Malay. 

The ‘‘“Mamanua” of Surigao peninsula, Mindanao, have long 
been recognized as of Negrito race. They were seen and described 
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by Montano in 1880. At the present time they are very few in 
number, and are found in the forest about Lake Mainit and in the 
hill country southward. They are fast being absorbed by the 
Manobo, who join their communities and intermarry with them. 
In a little village called Kicharao in the forest near Lake Mainit 
are Mamanua men married to Manobo women and Manobo men 
married to Mamanua women, the children of these unions some- 
times presenting Negroid and sometimes Malayan characters. The 
opportunity to observe the immediate results of mixture between 
two different races is very unusual. Naturally this group is of 
mixed race, some individuals looking like pure Negritos and from 
this type varying all the way to primitive Malayan. Three men 
whom I measured had a stature exceeding the Negrito but in other 
respects were Negritic. The statures were 1583, 1594, and 1612; the 
cephalic indices, 80, 85, and 86; the nasal indices, 97, 102, and 111. 

What has not been generally noted, however, is the fact that 
nearly all the peoples of eastern Mindanao, usually described as 
*‘Malayan”’ or “Indonesian,” are to a large degree Negrito. This is 
especially true of the Manobo of the lower waters of the river 
Agusan. I have no measurements of these people, but the appear- 
ance of nearly every individual in their communities is Negritic 
rather than Malayan. The stature is very low and frail, hair black 
and wavy to frizzly, features negroid, and behavior that of the 
pacified Negrito. Similar characters, though in a less marked de- 
gree, display themselves among the tribes southward and about the 
gulf of Davao. There is no doubt that there is a large amount of 
absorbed Negrito stock in the pagan peoples of all this great island. 
Even among the Subanon of the Samboanga peninsula, who are 
perhaps as purely Malayan as any, I have seen occasional individ- 
uals with marked Negrito characters. 

I shall not attempt here to estimate the proportion of Negrito 
blood in the Christian peoples of the Philippines—Bisaya, Bikol, 
Tagalog, Ilokano, etc.—further than to express my conviction that 
“n certain regions it is very large and has greatly modified the primi- 
tive Malayan type. But let us turn to the consideration of possible 
Negrito blood in two interesting pagan stocks of northern Luzon, 
the “Igorot”’ and the “Ilongot”’ or ‘“‘Tbilao:” 
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The term Igorot is used to include all the wild, head-hunting, 
mountain-dwelling peoples of the great cordillera of Luzon, a region 
some two hundred miles in length by forty across. This mountain 
area is divisible into regions wherein the culture, physical type, 
and language of the inhabitants are homogeneous or nearly so. 
These regions, in reports made some years ago on the wild tribes 
of the Philippines, I have called “culture areas,’’ and they may serve, 
in the absence of the tribal relation, as the basis of classification. 
Beginning with the southern end of this mountain system we have 
the area of southern Benguet and Kayapa inhabited by Igorot 
speaking a dialect called “‘Nabaloi.’”’” In northern Benguet, Am- 
burayan, and southern Lepanto are the ‘‘Kankanay.”’ In the cen- 
tral mountain region, a great area with several subdivisions, the 
“Bontok”’; and southeast, occupying the former Comandancia of 
’ North of Bontok are the “Tinglayan,” 
the “‘Tinggian” or “‘Itnig,’”’ the ‘‘Kalinga,”” and ‘‘Apayao”’ areas, 
and perhaps others. Of these most northerly peoples I have no 


Kiangan, the ‘Ifugao.’ 


anthropometric data. Their general appearance is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the Igorot farther south. They appear to the 
eye to be more slender and handsomely built, with finer features, 
especially in the case of the Tinggian. I am of opinion, however, 
‘that these dissimilarities are apparent rather than real, and that 
measurements and careful observation will demonstrate unity of 
physical type throughout the entire cordillera. This unity does 
not refer of course to manner of dressing the hair, ornamentation, 
artificial deformations, etc., in which there is wide variation. The 
ethnological origin of these Igorot peoples is at first very puzzling. 
They are obviously not typical Malayans. Some physical measure- 
ments which I have should, and I believe do, throw some light on 
the problem. 

On September 26, 1902, at Ambuklao, Benguet, I measured ten 
Igorot men from the villages of Baguio, Trinidad, Tublay, and 
Ambuklao. All were adults, from 20 to 40 years of age, except one, 
a boy of 16, who was, however, married and not inferior in stature 
to the others. These men all belonged to the poor or “‘kailian’’ 
class, except one who had arisen to the “‘principal’’ class from poor 
parentage. By “poor” class in Benguet is meant those who have 
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no cattle, rice terraces, mines, or other productive property and 
are liable to the forced labor of “‘polistas.”” The stature, arm-reach, 
and cephalic and nasal indices of these Igorot are arranged below: 


HEIGHT ARM-REACH CEPHALIC INDEX NASAL INDEX 
1481 1489 83.0 82.9 
1490 1550 75-7 85.8 
1496 1532 78.9 104.8 
1499 1556 79-7 83.3 
1500 1567 76.8 83.5 
1512 1588 7-5 75.0 
1522 1583 76.0 89.4 
1546 1602 81.2 97-7 
1596 1564 82.7 79.1 
1615 1647 96.3 105.0 


Of these statures all but one are “‘short,”’ or below 1600. In 
fact these men are only a little above the average stature of the 
Negritos of Mariveles (1450). Five are within 50 mm. of a true 
pygmy stature. The mean stature is 1500 to 1512, and the average 
is identical, 1505.7. In all but one case the arm reach exceeds the 
height, the excess varying from 8 to 36mm. _ Six are brachycephalic, 
and four mesaticephalic, the variation extending from 75.7 to 96.3. 
The nasal index shows wide variation from 75 to 105, the mean 
being about 85. Four are platyrhinian, two exceeding 100, two 
are mesorhinian, and four are midway between Topinard’s meso- 
rhinian and platyrhinian types. The muscular development of these 
men is very strong, robust, or ‘“‘stocky.”” The skin color is coffee 
brown with saffron undertone, lighter on trunk. Their hair is coarse 
and in nearly every case straight, in one case only being slightly 
wavy. The hair is usually scant on the body and about the face, 
but two men have relatively hairy bodies and legs. The eye in 
some cases appears to be oblique. The ear in every case is attached 
and normal. The chin is retreating and in one case the face is 
somewhat prognathic. The lips are thick and the under lip heavy. 
In several cases the supraorbital arches are prominent. 

On September 29th of the same year, at Wagan, a small town 
in Kayapa, I measured fifteen Igorot of that town and of Losod. 
Eight were women and seven were men.. The measurements and 
indices of these follow: 
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STATURE ARM-REACH CEPHALIC INDEX NASAL INDEX 
Men 
1413 1478 78.7 125.0 
1493 1539 80.4 86.4 
1512 1544 82.7 84.0 
1550 1600 78.9 90.7 
1589 1650 73-2 90.9 
1594 1650 78.8 100.0 
1653 1672 74.6 140.0 
Women 
1351 1376 85.1 92.6 
1367 1394 76.7 92.7 
1423 1467 79.1 100.0 
1433 1466 76.8 105.7 
1435 1455 84.8 125.3 
1435 1522 82.6 100.0 
1442 1446 84.6 100.0 
1509 1520 74.4 100.0 


The mean stature (1550) and the average (1526) were a little 
higher than in Benguet. In every case the arm-reach exceeded the 
height. The shape of head in men and women shows a wide varia- 
tion. Seven are brachycephalic and seven are mesaticephalic while 
one is dolichocephalic (73.2). The nasal index varies from 84 to 
140—a truly astonishing series of noses! All are platyrhinian except 
two, and nine of the sixteen have indices of 100 or over. The 
descriptive characters were much the same as for the Benguet group. 
There was occasional marked supraorbital development, retreating 
chin, and prognathism. 

Two of the men deserve special remark. One was the very small 
fellow—a true pigmy (1413 mm.). He was named ‘‘Mokyao” and 
was born in Wagan. He suggested the Negrito in stature, in arm- 
reach (65 mm. in excess of stature), in nasal index (125), and in the 
slightly wavy quality of his hair. His head, however, was mesati- 
cephalic (78.7). 

The other was the Igorot of unusually tall stature, 1653 mm., 
and he was the most extraordinary savage I have ever seen. He 
was about 30 years old, named ““Ngaao,” a native of Wagan. When 
he first appeared in our camp he almost startled us with the bru- 
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tality of his appearance. He was promptly dubbed the ‘‘Gorilla.”’ 
His arm-reach was 1672, his head length 197, breadth 147, and 
index 74.6; his nose length 35, breadth 48, and index 140; his height 
and breadth of face were 179 and 139; width of shoulders 396; 
circumference of chest 880; of belly 8i0. His ears were greatly 
developed, his supraorbital arches most pronounced, and his whole 
appearance like a restoration of primitive man. He wore only a 
loin string and a deerskin knapsack, and was most extraordinarily 
blackened with dirt and the pitch from smoky fires. His intelli- 
gence seemed very low, but he was said to be married and to have 
two children. 

In May, 1908, I measured two Igorot men at Akop’s place near 
Tublay, Benguet, four men of Karao at Bokod and six men of 
Kabayan. These, like the preceding, were all Nabaloi, although 
the people of Karao speak a somewhat different dialect and are 
allied to the ‘‘Busul’’—wild, robbing Igorot of the high mountains 
between the Agno river valley and Nueva Vizcaya. The statures 
and cephalic and nasal indices of these twelve men are given below: 


STATURE CepHacic INDEX! NASAL INDEX! 
1467 74-1 79-4 
1508 74.2 85.1 
I511.5 74-3 86.3 
1529 75.2 87.6 
154! 75.6 88.3 
1550 76.0 92.0 
1565 76.0 92.1 
1572 76.2 93-7 
1591 76.4 100.0 
1602 78.1 100.0 
1648 78.4 100.0 
1681 79.7 100.0 


The stature of these men is “‘short,’’ about the same mean as 
that of other Igorot given above. Two, however, belong to Topi- 
nard’s ‘“‘above medium” statures, being 1648 and 1681. These are 
unusually tall Igorot and it may be worth noting that both belong 
to the wealthy or “‘baknang” class. The taller is “Belasco” of 


‘The numbers are arranged serially. 7 
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Kabayan and the other “Akop” of Tublay. All are mesaticephalic 
and their indices cover the entire range of this class, 74 to 80. The 
most brachycephalic is “Belasco” and the next “Akop,” the two 
of unusual stature. These men are less brachycephalic than the 
Igorot measured at Ambuklao and Kayapa, but the numbers in 
each case are too few to permit generalization. The group is platy- 
rhinian for the greater part, four only being mesorhinian. On the 
whole this is a very homogeneous group of men. With two excep- 
tions all are of about the same low stature, all mesaticephalic, all 
platyrhinian or nearly so. The hair of all is black, coarse, and 
straight, the body smooth and face as well, except that the men 
of Karao had a few mustache and chin hairs and seemed to be more 
hairy on the legs than the others. The profile of the nose was much 
alike in all, a straight short bridge, rounding bluntly at the end. 
The brows were rather prominent, especially in the Karao men. 

In the same month I measured two men of Bugias, Benguet, 
and four of Suyok, Lepanto, all of whom were ‘‘Kankanay.”’ These 
measurements were as follows: 


STATURE ARM-REACH CEPHALIC INDEX NASAL INDEX 
1452 1490 75-3 100.0 
1470 1545 78.8 88.6 
1518 1577 79.2 95.0 
1621 1676 78.8 97.8 
1558 1554 72.8 92.6 
1571 1591 81.0 83.0 


These men are all of low stature, long armed, all platyrhinian, 
but having a very varying head-shape, one being dolichocephalic 
(head length 195, breadth 142, and index 72.8), and one brachy- 
cephalic, 81. 

On the same trip, at Benawi, I measured ten Ifugao men. All 
were adult, well formed, and of the laboring or “‘polista”’ class. 
Their measures are as follows: 


HEIGHT CEPHALIC INDEX! INDEX! 
1465 71.00 85 
1501 71.65 93 
1530 74.00 95 


'The numbers are arranged serially. 
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HEIGHT CEPHALIC INDEX NASAL INDEX 

1534 76.50 97 

1556 76.90 100 

1567 77-26 100 

1579 77-80 106 

1581 79.60 106 

1600 80.40 118 

1606 83.50 119 


The mean height and the amount of variation are almost exactly 
the same as those found in Benguet. All but two are of “short” 
stature, while one approaches that of a Negrito. The head index 
is generally mesaticephalic, but three are dolichocephalic and two 
brachycephalic, the amount of variation being surprising. All are 
platyrhinian, most of them excessively so. Their color was a dirty 
brown, with saffron undertone. The hair was black, abundant, and 
in every case wavy. The nose was flat, “bulbous,” with a very 
rounding end, and deeply indented at root. The lips were full and 
prominent, the chin retreating, and eye-arches rather heavy. As 
these men sat together with their dark faces and abundant heads 
of wavy hair they had a suggestively Papuan appearance. Another 
peculiarity was their singularly depressed temples, which gave the 
face a very narrow diameter across the brow. 

In the foregoing series we have altogether 53 Igorot, 8 of them 
women, whose physical characters may now be summarized. While 
this may seem a small number upon which to base conclusions, a few 
general statements may, with propriety, be made.' 

Other anthropometric data on the [gorot besides that here presented are as 
follows: In 1905, at San Francisco, Dr A. L. Kroeber measured 18 men and 7 women 
of Bontok and published the results in the American Anthropologist for Jan—Mar., 
1906, p. 194. The stature of these men varied from 1460 to 1630, the average being 
1550. The average arm-reach was 1572, the average nose length 41 and breadth 
40, the index varying from 85.7 to 135.5, while the average nasal index was 99.8. The 
average head length was 186 and breadth 148. The cephalic index varied from 73.40 
(dolichocephalic) to 85.47 (brachycephalic), with an average index of 78.43 (mesa- 
ticephalic). The data for the women were: stature 1486, arm-reach 1491, nasal 
Index 85.7 to 108.8, average 99.7, cephalic index 78.59. These measurements conform 
closely to my own taken upon Igorot of surrounding localities. 

More recently Dr Robert B. Bean of the Bureau of Science, Manila, has published 


the results of a study of the Igorots of Benguet. (The Benguet Igorots: A Somato- 
logical Study of the Live Folk of Benguet and Lepanto, Bontoc. Manila, 1908.) Dr 
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Arranging serially the statures of the forty-five men, it is 
found that two of them are below 1450 mm., nine are between 1451 
and 1500, fourteen between 1501 and 1550, thirteen between 1551 
and 1600, five between 1501 and 1650, and two are above 1650 and 
below 1700. I believe that these figures are representative of all 
the Igorot stock. From a personal experience extending over a 
good many years I think it may be asserted that the Igorot in all 
parts of the cordillera present about the same statures as those 
which I have here given. Belasco and Akop would be recognized 
as very tall Igorot in any part of the mountains. Two of the above 
are pygmy and all but seven are below 1600, and correspond to 
Topinard’s “below medium” statures. We may say, then, with 
positiveness that the Igorot is one of the exceptionally short races 
of mankind. With three or four exceptions the arm-reach is greater 
than the height, usually by 40 to 50 mm. Thus, the short stature 
is somewhat compensated for by long arms, heavy, robust bodies, 
and short, muscular legs. 

The cephalic index of both men and women ranges from 70 to 
96.3, a very surprising range. Ten are dolichocephalic, 71 to 74.6; 
twenty-nine are mesaticephalic, 75.2 to 79.7; twelve are brachy- 
cephalic, 80.4 to 84.8, and two are hyperbrachycephalic, 85 and 96.3. 
Thus the vast majority of heads are mesaticephalic with more 
tendency toward brachycephaly than to dolichocephaly. 

The nose represents on the other hand surprising uniformity. 
Only three noses are mesorhinian, 75, 79.1, and 79.4, thirty-nine are 
full platyrhinian, while twenty-two have an index of 100 or more. 
The mean index is 95. 

From this comparison I think we may assert that in the moun- 
tain people of the southern half of the cordillera of Luzon we have 


Bean mesaured 104 adult males, 10 adult females, and 30 boys. The average stature 
of the men was 1540, which is about my own average; but he seems to have found 
a maximum stature in Benguet of 1700, a very tall stature indeed and unprecedented 
in my experience with this race. He also considers the Igorot to be “essentially 
short armed.” He found a very variable type of head (hyperdolichocephaly to 
hyperbrachycephaly). The nose was platyrhinian. Thus, in a general way, Dr 
Bean's results agree with my own, although his measurements were carried out with 
many more details than it appeared to me advisable to attempt. Our conclusions, 
also, as to the origin and affiliations of the Igorot are far apart. 
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a very short, long-armed, muscular race of dark brown color varying 
to saffron, with coarse black hair that is usually straight but in 
Bontok is sometimes wavy, and in Kiangan regularly so, full lips, 
retreating chin, flat, broad noses rounding at the end and deeply 
depressed at the root, with an extraordinarily high nasal index, 
and heads that have great variation in shape but are usually mesa- 
ticephalic or brachycephalic. 

May we then draw a few conclusions? Obviously this is not a 
typical Malay type. To a possible basis of primitive Malayan 
stock some other racial element or elements have been added and 
thoroughly incorporated. The wide range in shape of head may 
be taken, I think, as probable evidence of such mingling of types. 
The color, the straight or slightly wavy black hair, and the temper- 
ament (the “‘psyche’’) of the Igorot show the Malay or Oceanic 
Mongol derivation. The short stature and limbs, the long arms, 
the shape and index of the nose, the occasional heads of hair that 
are too wavy for the Malay and would be unheard of in the Mongo] 
—these things are Negrito, or at least they are characteristic of 
the black race of Oceanica. The variability in shape of head would 
be puzzling were it not for the fact that both the Malayan and the 
black races of the Indian archipelago show a wide variability in this 
character of the head. These reflections have already suggested 
the theory that I have to propose for the origin of the Igorot, that 
he is an old, thoroughly fused mixture of the aboriginal Negritos, 
who still survive in a few spots of the cordillera, and an intrusive, 
Malayan race, who, by preference or by press of foes behind them, 
scaled the high mountains and on their bleak and cold summits 
and canyon slopes laboriously built themselves rock-walled fields and 
homes, in which they have long been acclimated. The culture of 
the Igorot has been greatly modified and advanced by the rigors of 
his habitat, but it is Malayan at base, as are the languages which he 
speaks. Except in one or two localities where there has been recent 
mixture with the still existing Negrito he does not make use of the 
bow and arrow, which are Negrito weapons, but uses the shield and 
spear for close fighting and the jungle knife or an interesting modi- 
fication, the “‘headax,”’ for both fighting and work. 
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' While the above expressed hypothesis of the origin of the Igorot 
appears to me to have much probability, for a similar theory to 
explain the Malay type of the Ilongot or Ibilao I feel even stronger 
confidence. This curious people occupies a very broken mountain 
area formed by the junction of the Sierra Madre with the Caraballo 
Sur. This is the headwaters of the Kagayan river and to a less 
degree of the Pampanga. Besides being wholly mountainous it is 
covered with thick and well nigh impenetrable jungle, in which the 
scattered homes of these wild people are hidden and protected. 
They have long had the worst of reputations as head hunters and 
marauders, and little information about them has circulated except 
wild rumors of their strange appearance and treacherous ferocity. 

They have been described as ‘‘very tall,’’ ‘heavily bearded,” 
“light in color,” “‘white,”’ and of a type elsewhere unknown in the 
Philippines. For most of these reports there is no foundation. My 
experience with this people is limited to two visits to two different 
communities, in 1902 to a group in the jurisdiction of Nueva 
Vizcaya and in 1909 to a community in the mountains back of 
Pantabangan, Nueva Ecija. On the first visit measurements and 
notes were made of four men and three women. Their stature was 
found to be as follows: 


MEN WoMEN 
1480 1386 
1518 1440 
1553 1510 
1590 


The average stature of these men was 1535, a little less than the 
average stature of Igorot, and so a very short human height. The 
cephalic index for the seven, and the nasal index for six (one missing) 
are as follows: 


CEPHALIC INDEX NASAL INDEX 
79-7 77-5 
80.7 82.5 
80.8 88.6 
83.8 88.6 
85.1 88.7 
87.1 90.9 


88.0 
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All are brachycephalic except one (79.7), and all are platyrhinian 
but one. 

In the second community I measured twelve men and five 
women, with the following results: 


STATURE MEN’ STATURE WOMEN CEPHALIC INDEX NASAL INDEX 


1610 1453 89 100 
1583 1450 87 98 
1582 1441 86 95 
1580 1422 85.9 95 
1570 1412 85 94 
1544 84 93 
1532 83.7 90 
1503 83.3 89 
1486 83 89 
1467 81 88 
1439 81 7.8 
81 7 
1240 (a boy) 80 87 
80 83 
79 82 
79 82 
76 76 


The height of these men presents a wider variation, as would be 
expected in the larger number (1601 to 1437), but the mean and 
the general results are the same. The head index is brachycephalic 
except in the case of three, and all are platyrhinian, or nearly so, 
except one. Thus in these Ilongot we have a short race, even 
shorter than the Igorot, brachycephalic and platyrhinian. Their 
hair is wavy, except when it iscurly. It is usually worn long. The 
face is occasionally hairy; a few individuals have been seen with 
sparse but quite long, curly beards. Their eyes are larger, finer, 
and more open than is usual in the Igorot and the Malay. One 
peculiarity of the face is noticeable: it narrows rapidly from the 
cheek bones to the chin, giving the face a pentagonal shape. The 
color may be a little lighter than in the Igorot, who is more exposed 
to sunlight than the Ilongot of the forest, and it is much lighter 
than in the Negrito, but by no means light enough to justify any 
likeness to either white or Mongol races. 
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In these people we have, I am quite sure, a mixture of primitive 
Malayan and Negrito, with more Negrito than in the case of the 
Igorot. Stature, curly hair, short head, and broad, flat nose— 
these are all negritic characters, as is also the hairiness of the face 
and body. In fact there can be no doubt of the presence of Negrito 
blood in the Ilongot, for the process of assimilation can be seen going 
on. The Negrito of a comparatively pure type is a neighbor of the 
Ilongot on both the south and the north. Usually they are at 
enmity, but this does not, and certainly has not in the past, pre- 
vented commingling. The culture of the Ilongot is intermediate, 
or a composite of Malayan and Negrito elements. He uses the 
bow and arrow of the Negrito and the spear of the Malayan as well. 
There are few things in the ethnography of the Ilongot that seem 
unusual and for which the culture of neither Malay nor Negrito 
does not provide an explanation. One curious peculiarity, however, 
is an aptitude and taste for decorative carving, applied to the door 
posts, lintels, and other parts of his house, to the planting sticks of 
the woman, to the rattan frame of his deer-hide rain-hat, etc. But 
except for this there seems little that is not an inheritance from the 
two above strains or a development due to isolation in these moun- 
tainous forests that have long been his home. 

In concluding this account of the Ilongot I cannot forbear 
calling attention to what appears to me a striking resemblance 
between them and the “Sakay’”’ of the Malay peninsula as 
these latter are photographed and described in Skeat and Blagden’s 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. There, as in the Philippines, 
we have a wavy-haired people (the Sakay) located in between, 
and obviously mingling with, the Negrito (‘‘Semang’’) on the 
north and the primitive (‘“Jakun’’) Malayan on the south. 
The type is clearly intermediate between these two races, and 
every Sakay community seems to contain individuals that exhibit 
both pronounced Negrito and Malayan characters. There seem 
to be no culture elements in the ethnography of the Sakay 
that are not found in the life of Semang, Jakun, or allied 
peoples. And yet, in the face of what would seem to be the obvi- 
ous and natural supposition that the Sakay is a half-breed of the 
Semang and Jakun, our authors, following Professor Rudolf Martin 
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(Die Inlandstimme der malayischen Halbinsel), discover in the Sakay 
a distinct race of wholly different origin from the Semang and Jakun 
—but allied to the Veddahs of Ceylon! This seems to me to be 
creating a far-fetched theory where none is necessary. While I 
have not had an opportunity of studying the Sakay at first hand, I 
am tolerably familiar with Negrito and primitive Malayan, and the 
results of their intermarriage, and every fresh examination of the 
texts and illustrations above referred to increases my belief that 
the Sakay, like so many of the types of the Philippines, is an exhibit 
to the widely diffused Negrito element in Malayan peoples. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY. 
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MANGYAN AND ILONGOT TYPES 


a and 4, A Mangyan chief of Bulalakao, Mindoro : 
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PHILIPPINE TYPES 
By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


THE ILONGOTS AND THE MANGYANS 

HIS is a study of contrasts and parallels. The Ilongots live 

TT in the interior of the island of Luzon, the Mangyans on the 

outskirts and in the interior of the island of Mindoro, and 

both are said to have Negrito blood. Considering the individual 

as a whole and the characteristics of the individuals independently 

of each other the two tribes are alike and unlike in physical make- 

up. Other contrasts and parallels will develop as the study con- 
tinues. 

The study is based on photographs obtained by Mr Worcester 
and others, all of which have appeared in the Philippine Journal of 
Science, and it will be conducted on the same plan as my previous 
study of the Negritos.!. For details regarding the types of indi- 
viduals and the forms of ears, see the study of the Negritos. 

The Mangyans, though showing individual variations, resemble 
one another in the more important characteristics. They have 
modified Iberian ears, long faces, straight noses, and their general 
similarity is evident. European, probably East Indian, blood lies 
back of them somewhere in their ancestry. 

By contrast with the Mangyans, the Ilongots have short, broad 
faces; short, broad noses that are depressed at the bridge and turned 
up at the tip; ears that are not Iberian, although an indication 
of slight eversion of the concha is present, nor are they true Primi- 
tive ears, but a modified Primitive of peculiar type. The ears 
may be described as short and not broad, with overturned and 
inrolled upper helix, slightly everted concha, and small, pendant 
lobule, in some cases resembling the true Negrito ear, and again a 
modified form of Primitive. It is found exactly as described, or 
somewhat modified, on the Ilongot men and women, although on 


1See American Anthropologist, April-June, 1910, pp. 220-236. 
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the latter it partakes more of the Primitive type. The Ilongots are 
modified Primitive people in contradistinction to the Mangyans 
who are modified Iberians (see plate xv). 

The hairy face of certain Ilongots is a noticeable feature and 
is in striking contrast with the smooth physiognomy of the Malays 
in general. It would be of scientific value to know the hereditary 
characteristics of the 
face hair, to determine 
if its presence and ab- 
sence follow Mendel’s 
laws, or if it blends in 
inheritance. 


Varying quantities 
of hair appear on the 
face, from the Ilongot 
with heavy beard and 
moustache to the man 
with smooth face, 
which indicates that 
presence and absence 
of hair on the face may 
blend in heredity. 

The Mangyans 


have little or no hair 
on the face, although it 
is known that Negritos 
once existed in Min- 


doro; indeed, they 
Fic. 38.—A mixed Mangyan Negrito from the interior 


of Mindoro: Primitive Australoid type. 7 be found there 


now, in a mixed condi- 
tion, but enough traces are left to justify the conclusion that they 
once lived there and have disappeared; and the Negritos have 
hirsute physiognomy. A Mangyan with Negrito characteristics 
may be seen in figure 38, and it is evident that the hair is not 
kinky as in the Negrito, but curly, an indication, which has been 
noticed in other mixed Negritos, of blending in hair form. Hair 
is absent from the face in this man-as it is in other mixed Negritos. 
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MANGYAN AND ILONGOT TYPES 


a and 4, An llongot man: Modified Primitive type. 


cand An Hongot man resembling European 
and American types. 
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MANGYAN AND ILONGOT TYPES 


a and 6, An Hongot Moro resembling the hairy Ainos of Japan. c, An Hongot man resembling Siberian types 
Modified Primitive type. @, An Hongot man resembling the Hindu Iberians: Modified Iberian type. 
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from which one may presume to say that the hairy faces of the 
Ilongots are not due to Negrito intermixture but come from 
another source. Some Ilongots resemble the hairy Aino of 
Japan, and others are not unlike types observed among white 
men in America and Europe. I believe that one element of the 
Ilongot population is an early man from Europe of Primitive or 
modified Primitive form, which remains in the heart of Luzon 
among the Ilongots almost as pure as it was originally in spite of 
the close proximity of Negritos, Igorots, and other peoples. 

As evidence in support of this assertion I may present the 
photograph of an Ilongot who is so much like many Europeans that 
almost anyone can recognize the likeness to familiar faces at home 
(plate xv1,candd). Another type similar to this, although more like 
the hairy Aino, is also found among the Ilongots and is here repre- 
sented in plate xvi1, a and 6. These men are different from either 
the Primitive or the Iberian as found in the Philippines and de- 
scribed in previous studies, and may be considered as a Primitive 
form somewhat modified by the Iberian. Japanese types similar 
to these have been seen, and the relationship of the Ilongots to the 
Japanese cannot be doubted. Infiltrations into Luzon from Japan 
in early times are not improbable and would account for the presence 
of the types of this nature among the Ilongots, or the Japanese 
types may have been derived from Luzon, although the latter is 
unlikely. 

Types resembling these but having more Iberian in their make- 
up are also found in Mindanao among the Subanuns,' and those types 
of Mindanao are probably remnants of what has been called the 
Indonesian, reported by Montano to be in central Luzon and central 
Mindanao. It cannot be denied that such types exist in those 
places, and they may be a rare expression of an early European 
migration, in a remnant yet uncontaminated by the surrounding 
peoples. 

There are other Ilongots that resemble Siberian types such as 
those portrayed by Frau Dina Jochelson-Brodsky from eastern 
Siberia; the latter are of Turko-Mongol stock, related to the Eskimo 


‘See pp. 383-390. 
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on the one side and the Chinese on the other. The Siberians and 
the Ilongots are similar in respect to their Primitive features and 
ear form, the ear being like that described above for the Ilongots. 
The question naturally arises, and it remains unanswered, Is this 
type European or did it originate in Asia? 

The man in plate xvu, c, resembles the Siberians particularly in 
ear form, yet he is also like other Ilongots that resemble Europeans, 
therefore one may suppose that this type came originally from 
Europe by way of Asia. The man in plate xvu, d, resembles the 
Iberian of Hindu type, as seen throughout the Philippines. There can 
be no doubt of the Hindu origin of many Filipinos, and a large part 
of the present Philippine population is of Indian origin. In the heart 
of Luzon may be seen these two different modified European types 
—the one resembling types of northern Asia, the other resembling 
types of southern Asia. The heart of Luzon seems to have been the 
meeting place of two streams of migration from Europe, one through 
Siberia, the other through India; at least this would be a satis- 
factory explanation of their presence, and, I believe, expresses the 
truth. 

There are also Ilongots that resemble the Igorots, such as the 
man in plate xvi, a and b, yet to some extent they retain the char- 
acteristic ear and nose of the Ilongot. This man has the long, 
straight-sided face, the widely flaring nostrils, and the general 
appearance of an Igorot, but the turned-up nose and overturned 
upper helix of the ear are like the Ilongot. Infiltration from the 
direction of Benguet and Bontoc must have occurred at no remote 
date. 

In marked contrast to the straight-haired Ilongots described 
and portrayed in previous pages is the curly-haired Ilongot of 
plate xviil,candd. Intype this man resembles other Ilongots who 
have straight hair, but he is said to be an Ilongot mixed with Negrito. 
The Negrito element cannot be denied, because the physiognomy 
is not unlike primitive Negrito types; but if this man is a mixed 
Negrito, then Negrito elements may be assumed to be present in 
many other Ilongots with straight hair, such as those in plate xv, 
c and d, and plate xvi, a and 8, and in plate xvi, c, all of whom are 
of the Primitive type that is similar to this mixed Negrito. My 
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a and 4, An Honget man resembling the Igorots. cand @, An Hongot man with curly hair reported te 


mixed Negrito. 
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MANGYAN AND ILONGOT TYPES 


A modified Primitive Mangyan. 


cand @, Hongots before and after the American occupancy. 
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opinion is that the man shown in plate xvitl, ¢ and d, is the product 
of a Primitive Negrito crossed with a Primitive Ilongot such as the 
one shown in plate xvi, c, the resulting progeny having fuller lips 
and more depressed nose than the Ilongot, yet a nose that is not so 
prominent and is shorter than the Negrito, with curly hair that is 
intermediate between the two. The condition of curly hair indi- 
cates that in a cross of kinky and straight hair there is blend- 
ing of hair form and the production of the intermediate curly 
variety. 

Before leaving the Ilongots one may turn to note a final contrast 
between them and the Mangyans. As already demonstrated, the 
Ilongots are largely modified Primitive in type and the Mangyans 
are largely modified Iberian, but there may be seen Iberian Ilongot 
women and Primitive Mangyan women. The Iberian woman is rel- 
atively pure in type, and not unlike the East Indian Iberians so often 
encountered in the Philippines who have eyes that open wide and 
skin that is very dark. The ear is Iberian in its characteristics. 
The Primitive woman resembles the Primitive Negrito, the Austra- 
loid affinities of which cannot be denied. Primitive and Australoid 
women may be so nearly alike that it would be almost impossible 
to recognize the difference between the two without making meas- 
urements. The Mangyan woman of the Primitive type may have 
some Negrito blood, but there is no evidence of it in the hair, which 
is coarse and straight. 

Modified Primitive men are to be seen among the Mangyans, 
such as the man in plate x1x, a and b, who has the rectangular shaped 
head and face that indicate Iberian affinities; the ear is a mixture 
of the Primitive and the Iberian ear, and the nose is also mixed as 
if it might be modified Primitive-Iberian. Types of this form are 
not rare in the Philippines, especially among the inland tribes, and 
are probably early or Primitive Malayan types. 

To summarize: The Mangyans are largely Iberian, although 
some of the women are Primitive in type and resemble Negrito 
women with Australoid affinities. The Ilongots are largely Primi- 
tive in type, although some Ilongot women are Iberians. One 
might infer from this that the primary inhabitants of Mindoro were 
Primitive and Australoid in type and the invaders were Iberians, 
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whereas the primary inhabitants of Luzon were Iberians and have 
been superseded by people of more Primitive type. The Mangyans 
of the interior of Mindoro are some of them mixed with the Negritos; 
the latter have disappeared. Negrito types may also be seen among 
the Ilongots, not Australoid in form as are the Mangyan Negritos, 
but partaking of the Primitive type of the Ilongots. The L[longots 
of Oyao and Canadem are similar to Siberians of Mongol stock, 
and other Ilongots resemble the Igorots. The sequence of types 
in Mindoro among the Mangyans would seem to be Australoid, 
Primitive, Iberian. First there were the Negritos, then came the 
Primitive from Europe by way of Siberia, after which there came 
the Iberian from Europe by way of India and overwhelmed the 
others. The sequence of types in Luzon as represented by the Ilon- 
gotsisnotsoclear. There are two fundamental types, the Primitive 
resembling the Siberian, and the Iberian resembling the East Indian. 
The former is in greater numbers than the latter. There are also 
pure European types, and other types resembling the hairy Aino 
of Japan, besides the mixed Negritos and still others like the Igorots. 
The possibilities are that at least six migrations left their impress 
upon the Ilongots. One of the earliest may have come directly 
from Europe, without mingling with the natives of the East on 
their way, and a remnant of this migration exists in purity today. 
Another migration came from Europe at a different time and by 
another route, but like the first mentioned it did not loiter on the 
way and today remains uncontaminated. One of these migrations, 
the Primitive, came through Siberia, and the other, the Iberian, 
came by way of India. A third migration resulted in a deposit of 
the hairy Aino from Japan The Negritos have come in from the 
mountains roundabout, and recently the Igorots have wandered in 
from the west. The modern so-called Malay has reached them only 
in the last few years. These are mere suppositions on my part 
but they seem plausible after studying the physical characteristics 
of the Ilongots and Igorots, although it is possible that the types 
resembling the European, the Siberian, and the Aino are but modi- 
fications of one primary European form resembling the Primitive, 
or at most of two, the Iberian and the Primitive, and the recent 
migrations are intrusions from the surrounding regions of the Igo- 
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A Subanun of Mindanao : 


SUBANUN TYPES 


An Iberian type similar to Modern Europeans. 
Mindanao: Modified Primitive. 
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rots, the Negritos, and the Neo-Malays. Evidences of the Austra- 
loid are not present to any extent among the Ilongots. 

The Mangyans are long-legged, the Ilongots short-legged, al- 
though some have legs of intermediate length. In this respect the 
Ilongots resemble the Primitive, and the Mangyans the Iberian and 
the Australoid. 

The Ilongots have hairy faces, whereas the faces of the Mang- 
yans are glabrous. The presence of many Negrito types with 
straight hair and glabrous faces among the Mangyans indicates 
that these two characters are dominant in a population where they 
predominate, the opposite characters of bearded faces and kinky 
hair having disappeared or else they are recessive. 


THE Moros AND THE SUBANUNS 


The Moros live along the littoral of the island of Mindanao, in 
the Sulu archipelago, and on the island of Palawan, and the Suba- 
nuns live in the interior of the island of Mindanao. The two 
peoples are evidently related, but the isolated position of the Suba- 
nuns has kept them relatively free from mixture with outsiders, 
whereas the Moros have mingled freely with the natives of the 
Philippine archipelago, and with passing migratory bands. 

The Subanuns are to a great extent Iberian in form and physiog- 
nomy (see plate xx), although Primitive and Australoid types are 
not altogether absent (see plate xx1,a@ and b). The old man in plate 
xx, a and 6, is not unlike European and American men of the pres- 
ent day, although his skin is dark and his beard is scant. The old 
man of xx, ¢ and d, is more like the Moros or Filipinos of other parts, 
although distinctly Iberian in physiognomy, even to the ear form, 
which is of the Iberian type A, having no lobule, but an everted 
concha, and a spiral-shaped, rolled-out helix. The modified Primi- 
tive of plate xx1, a and b, hasa short, wide, depressed nose, thick lips, 
broad, round face, and the ear has a depressed concha, and inrolled 
helix, thus showing distinctive Primitive characteristics. 

The Iberian of plate xx, a and b, who resembles European types, 
is similar to another Iberian from the heart of Luzon among the 
Ilongots, who also resembles European types,’ and there are other 


1See preceding section. 
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Subanuns who resemble men from the interior of Luzon, therefore 
this similarity may imply relationship. If it does, we may suppose 
all of these Iberian forms represent the remnant of a very early 
European migration that reached the Philippines without great 
mixture on the way. This may have been the Indonesian of Keane 
and Montano. The islands of Luzon and Mindanao are the largest 
in the Philippine archipelago, hence one would suppose that the 
tribes of the interior of these two islands have been influenced less 
than those of the coast or of the other islands by recent mixtures 


with the Malay or the Euro- 


pean, and the types among 
theinland tribes would repre- 
sent original elements of the 
Filipinos. The European 
derivation of the inland 


tribes cannot be denied. 
The Moros of Mindanao are 
nearly all of modified Iberian 
form (figure 39; plate xXxI, c 
and d, and plate xx11). The 
sharp nose with high bridge, 
the long face with pointed 
chin, and the Iberian ear 


with everted concha and 
rolled-out helix signify a de- 
rivative origin from Europe. 


The Moro Iberians are dif- 

F1G. 39. —A Moro Dato, Dacula. ferent from the Iberians of 

Luzon but similar to the 

Subanun Iberians. Arabian blood in the Moros may account 
for the difference and the similarity. 

This glimpse of inland Filipino types' serves to impress one 
with the prevalence of the Iberian, especially among the leading 
men of the tribes, for it is such men that are as a rule the ones 
whose photographs have been taken. The uniformity of distribu- 


1See the preceding section, and Types of Negritos in the Philippines, by the author 
of the present study, in American Anthropologist, April-June, 1910, pp. 220-236. 
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a and 4, A Subanun of Mindanao; Modified Primitive type. cand d, A Moro Dato: Moditied tberian type 
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tion of the Iberian is exceeded only by the diversity of type, each 
group or tribe having an Iberian form different from the other 
groups. Thus the Iberian Kalingas and Bontoc Igorots are similar 
to the Hindu Iberians, the Moros and Subanuns are similar to the 
Moors or Arabs, and in the heart of Luzon and Mindanao are types 
similar to existing European types in America. 

In addition to the Iberian types there are Primitive, modified 
Primitive, and Australoid types among the tribes, as well as those 
with modified Alpine and modified B.B.B. affinities, which represent 
forms of the Orient that are not of European origin but have been 
modified by European types. 

It seems to me, therefore, from this and previous studies, that 
the fundamental types—Iberian, Primitive, and Australoid—have 
entered into the population of the Philippines throughout the archi- 
pelago, and for that reason all the people of the Philippines are 
similar in type (see plate xxu1). The different islands, and differ- 
ent localities in any one island, have received varying propor- 


tions of the three fundamental types,—sometimes pure, some- 
times mixed with each other,—coming from different places where 
fusion had already fashioned a modified type; and local conditions, 
endogamy or exogamy, inbreeding or breeding out, differences of 
soil, climate, food, and water, have affected the groups in many 
ways, with the result that one tribe differs from another at present, 
although individual members of the different tribes resemble each 
other. European types such as the Alpine and B.B.B. may have 
entered the islands from time to time, or the modified Alpine and 
B.B.B. types may be the result of combinations in various ways of 
the Iberian, Australoid, and Primitive. 

Three distinct migrations from Europe are evident from three 
modified Iberian forms: one from Europe direct, without mingling 
with intervening peoples, as represented by the almost pure Euro- 
pean types in the heart of Luzon and Mindanao; one by way of 
India in which the types are the Indian and the so-called Malay; 
and one from Arabia and north Africa, the Mohammedan of history. 
There is also evidence in the Ilongots of another European migration 
through Siberia, possibly another through China, and also one from 
Japan. The Iberian type is from Europe: the Australoid type may 
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antedate the Negritos, it may have resulted from them by crossing 
with other types, or it may have been brought in with the other 
types in the mingling migrations of the Europeans: the Primitive 
type is probably Oriental in origin, although modified Primitive 
Europeans have been seen by the author. 

There have been waves of migration through the Philippines 
which have apparently come largely from the south, and each suc- 
ceeding wave finds the remains of the preceding one and in receding 
leaves its own remains, sometimes penetrating farther than its pre- 
decessor, sometimes falling short and retiring before having reached 
the remaining portions of previous waves. A crescent would repre- 
sent the form of the wave, the center advancing farther than the 
sides. Three crescents might be placed across the archipelago to 
represent the three European migrations. The first would center 
in northern Luzon about the Ifugaos and Ilongots, representing the 
purest European types, the crest of the wave having crossed central 
Mindanao and left traces among the Subanuns; the second crescent 
would cross the island of Mindoro but would have an eddy or 
advance point among the Kalingas and Bontoc Igorots; the third 
has its center in Sulu. The Mohammedan crescent advanced north- 
ward, but receded to Sulu when the Spaniards came. 

I have touched only the outskirts of the problem that confronts 
the racial anatomist in the Philippines, and whatever I have done 
is in the way of suggestion rather than conclusion. 


SUMMARY AND INFERENCES 

Each locality in the Philippines has a flavor of its own, a local 
coloring of habit, dress, custom, or what not, and the types of indi- 
viduals in any community are somewhat different from those of 
any other community, but fundamentally similar types may be 
found in all parts of the Philippine islands. The kinky hair, dark 
skin, and diminutive stature of the Negrito distinguish them from 
the average Filipino with straight hair, light brown skin, and 
medium stature, from the Chinamen with straight hair, yellow skin, 
and medium to tall stature, or from the European with straight or 
wavy hair, white skin, and medium to tall stature; but the same 
physical types may be found in each group. 
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There are three fundamental types which are found among all 
the peoples of the Philippines, and the three types I have designated 
Iberian, Primitive, and Australoid. The Iberian is of the classic 
Greek mold, thin, wiry, and trim, and may be differentiated from 
the other types by the ear form, cephalic index, and nasal index. 
The ear is characterized by the eversion of the concha, the rolling 
out of the helix, and the spiral shape of the outer rim as seen from 
behind; the cephalic index is low, the head long and narrow; and 
the nasal index is low, the nose long and aquiline. The type is 
called Iberian because the purest living representatives are to be 
found in Spain, the Iberian peninsula. The Primitive is in direct 
contrast to the Iberian because of the stocky build, usually short, 
squat, and fat; the ear is distinctly bowl shaped, with depressed 
concha and rolled-in helix; the head is short and broad, and the 
nose is short, broad, and flat, with depressed root. The type is 
called Primitive because it is infantile, because it is called Primitive 
by Hagen, and because it is found largely among the so-called 
Primitive peoples of the earth. The Australoid is neither thin and 
delicately molded nor squat and fat, but is rather lanky and heavy 
in body and limb. The ear is large, somewhat bowl-shaped, with a 
sloping shelf for lobule, and the helix is horizontal in its upper part, 
making a square bow] instead of around one as in the Primitive. The 
head is long and narrow, but the nose is broad, long, high, and 
large in all dimensions. This type is called Australoid because it is 
believed to be the fundamental type of Australia and of all negroid 
peoples. 

Other types appear in the Philippines, such as the Alpine with 
broad head, narrow nose, and ear that has a peculiar shelf for lobule 
that passes diagonally downward into the cheek; the B.B.B. (big- 
cerebellumed, box-headed Bavarian of Ranke, so-called by Beddoe) 
with oblong head and face. narrow nose, and oblong ear; and the 
Cro-Magnon who is a modified Iberian with long head, big nose and 
face, and stature above the average; but these types represent com- 
binations and modifications of the three fundamental types and 
bridge over the gaps between them. The Australoid in some re- 
spects seems to be a combination and modification of the Primitive 
and Iberian, and if this be true the last two types are the two from 
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which all the others are derived. It may be, however, that the 
Australoid is the fundamental type, and the Primitive and Iberian, 
as well as all the other types, are derivative forms through evolution. 

The distribution of the Iberian is general throughout the Philip- 
pines, but it is present, purer in type and in greater numbers, in 
some localities than in others: in the latter case there is evidence of 
a derivative origin from India or Europe. At Cainta, a village near 
Manila, for instance, the people are tall, black, and pure Iberian 
in type, at least the majority of them are, and records and tradition 
indicate that these people were derived from India. Some of the 
purest Iberians among the inland tribes are the Kalingas and Bontoc 
Igorots who are no doubt of Indian origin. Modified Iberians are 
plentiful among the Moros and Subanuns of Mindanao, and their 
origin may be traced to Arabia, which the Iberian reached from 
Europe. In the heart of Mindanao, Mindoro, and Luzon are to 
be found pure European types that represent an early migration 
from Europe, probably by way of India. Throughout the littoral 
section of the islands the Iberian type is predominant because of 
recent Spanish interbreeding with the natives, as seen among the 
mestizos who are of this Iberian type, although the influence of 
the early European migrations, the migrations of the Arabians as 
Moros or Mohammedans, and the Indian migrations preceding the 
latter, may account for a part of the Iberian population of the littoral 
or coast regions. 

The distribution of the Primitive is quite as general as that of 
the Iberian, but where the Iberian predominates the Primitive is 
not so plentiful, and vice versa. The Primitive centers, so to speak; 
in Luzon, where the Ilongots and the Benguet Igorots are to a great 
extent of this type. It is also found among the Visayans, Tagalogs, 
Ilocanos, and other coast tribes. It is seldom pure in Mindanao 
or the Sulu archipelago, where the Iberian predominates. The type 
forms, however, a large part of the population, and it is questionable 
whether or not the Iberian exceeds it in numbers. 

The Australoid is the fundamental Negrito type and it is found 
purest among the Mariveles Negritos and along the eastern coast of 
Luzon. It is also found elsewhere throughout the islands in popu- 
lations that are not Negrito, where it is somewhat modified but has 
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a form that is clearly recognizable. It has been found by me wher- 
ever I have observed Filipinos and is one of the three fundamental 
types of the islands. 

The origin of the three types is not entirely clear. There can 
be no doubt that the Iberian is the same as the Mediterranean race 
of Sergi, derived originally from Europe. The Primitive has a wide 
range of distribution according to Hagen, being found in South 
America, Africa, the Pacific islands, and on the mainland of Asia. 
Wherever found it has associated with it a type resembling the 
Australoid, therefore the two may have originated together. If 
they did not, they have at least drifted together over the world and 
are found together at present over a large extent of the earth’s 
surface. The Australoid type is a large element in the composition 
of the negro people, judging from observations on many hundreds 
of American negroes. 

The following conclusions are tentatively made from observa- 
tions of Europeans, Filipinos, and negroes. The Iberian is the 
fundamental European type, but modified Primitive and Australoid 
types may be found among Europeans besides the composite types, 
such as the Alpine, B.B.B., etc. The Australoid is the fundamental 
negroid type, but a great many Iberian and Primitive forms are 
found among negroes, and the composite types are also present. 
The Primitive is the fundamental type of the Orient and of the 
Pacific peoples, but both Iberian and Australoid as well as the com- 
posite types are to be found there. Among Europeans the other 
types resemble the Iberian; among negroes the other types resemble 
the Australoid; and among Orientals the other types resemble the 
Primitive. 

The composition of any group of people, large or small, depends 
on the relative proportions of each type that entered into the 
composition of the group, the time during which the types have 
been in contact, the conditions of food, water, air, habits, etc., and 
other factors. There is no evidence that any type of man that 
ever existed has disappeared entirely, although there is evidence 
that the types have become somewhat modified in different parts 
of the world. 
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THE CAVE DWELLINGS OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLDS 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


N considering many subjects suitable for a presidential address 
| that of ‘““The Cave Dwellings of the Old and New Worlds”! 
has seemed to me timely as illustrating certain aspects of 
culture history that are only vaguely comprehended by those un- 
familiar with our science, and often overlooked by professional 
anthropologists. The subject enables me to call attention to the 
intimate connection existing between history and geography, and 
to lay before you data bearing on the theory that culture similarities 
in distant lands are due not so much to derivation as to a mental 
unity on account of which human thoughts are similarly affected 
by a like environment. This subject also brings into relief signi- 
ficant limitations of the theory that culture development is due 
wholly to external conditions, while the data here presented show 
the existence of diversities in culture which have apparently no 
relation to those conditions. 

There is nothing produced by the human mind and hand that 
reflects individual and racial characters more accurately than man’s 
habitations. It is a far-reaching ethnological law that the house is 
the most truthful expression of the mind of the inhabitant; natural 
man in constructing his dwellings must avail himself of the material 
which is nearest at hand for that purpose. 

It is convenient for purposes of study to consider human habi- 
tations as arranged in two series which are not necessarily local 
lines of evolution: houses of wood including those of sticks, bark, 
grass, hides, and those of stone embracing earth, clay, and the like. 
Our subject is especially concerned with the origin and development 
of the latter. The simplest kind of durable house or shelter is 
the cave, the choice of which for habitation generally leads ulti- 


1 Presidential address delivered before the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
April 12,1910. Thisaddress was accompanied by stereopticon views illustrating many 
of the points presented, which cannot be reproduced as illustrations. 
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mately into permanent structures. The cave as an element in 
the history of human habitation is conditioned in its influence by 
its geographical extension. 

You may have noticed that I have spoken of the intimate con- 
nection of history and geography, and it may be added that in using 
the former term I include in it both ethnology and archeology. 
It seems to me that the time is coming when the science of history 
will no longer be made up solely of descriptions of past events, 
even when including within its ken economics and institutions, 
but will embrace a study of cultural life in its broadest significance. 
The time is not far distant when the discoveries of the ethnographer 
will enlarge the scope of history, so that this science will embrace 
all forms of culture, among all men, both low and high in develop- 
ment. Ethnology is destined to infuse into history a meaning 
more comprehensive than it has yet had and to bring into sharper 
relief the relation of cultural life and geographical surroundings. 

Human thought, as expressed by material culture, language, 
and beliefs, is modified to a certain extent by survivals of past 
environments. In early conditions this modification was strong, 
but later, when man had obtained greater control over his sur- 
roundings, external conditions lost some of their power. The 
character of primitive habitations is perhaps more influenced by 
environment than any other product of man’s intelligence, but 
even in them we find surviving traces of former conditions. The 
effect which the adoption of caves as habitations has had on the 
construction of buildings within them illustrates this statement. 
Originally caves were sought out for protection from elements, but 
in the course of time, possibly from conservatism, man continued 
to construct buildings in caves and to live in caverns long after 
necessity for them had ceased. The fact that nothing of man’s 
manufacture is more profoundly modified by environment than his 
habitation, gives to caves or cave-dwellings a great importance in 
the study of the interrelations of history and geography. 

The reason that led man originally to seek caves for habitation 
was a desire for shelter from the elements, but not so much protec- 


1 The effect of migration and retention of cultural survivals of former environments 
should not be overlooked although as time passes it becomes more and more obscure. 
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tion for himself as for others—for his offspring. Caves were early 
used for the hiding away of food and secretion of other property, 
as sacred images and ceremonial paraphernalia, for burial places, 
and as chambers for the performance of sacred rites. Their use 
for habitation was secondary, the primary motive being mainly 
altruistic, the same as that which leads the insect, bird, and mam- 
mal to make their nests. 

As one of the few crafts man shares with animals is the building 
habit, it is natural for us, on the very threshold of the subject, to 
consider the influence of environment on lower intelligences as 
expressed by insects, birds, mammals; or perhaps it might be better 
to say, the study of the habitations of lower animals should go 
hand in hand with those of natural man.' We are immediately 
informed that the bird acts not from reason but from inherited 
habit or instinct. The first swallows which built under the eaves 
of a house or in a chimney of the same surely had no inherited 
instinct to guide them. This choice was certainly not due to former 
teaching, in the site that has been inherited but to an independent 
use of mind which recognized the advantage of a new environ- 
mental condition. It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
the birds that first built their nests under overhanging cliffs did 
so for the same reason that men built in similar places. Both 
bird and man saw that the caves were advantageous for shelter 
and built accordingly. 

The cave-swallow builds its nest of available material as stones, 
clay and twigs. I possess a photograph showing one of these animal 
cliff-dwellings which indicates how close a parallelism can be 

1This great “‘untilled field of comparative psychology,” as pointed out by a re- 
viewer, in The Atheneum (Aug. 20, 1910), of Dr H. C. McCook’s Ant Communities 
and how they are Governed, ‘‘will be extended from the primitive human type to the 
conceptions of other animals, but zoologists must find the materials."’ Although 
somewhat foreign to my subject the following comment by Dr Cook on the discovery 
of a story in an ant’s nest eight feet deep is instructive: 

“Those who are curious in such comparisons might find grounds here for a striking 
parallel between the achievement of an ant three-eighths of an inch high (long) and of 
a man one hundred and seventy-six times as high (five and one-half feet). Were we 
to reckon on a proportionate rate of progress between the two on the basis of height, 


our man would have to be credited with a storied structure one thousand four hundred 
and eight feet deep.” 
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traced in the choice of a site and material for a building by animals 
and man as determined by their environment—a most fascinating 
subject to which I can give only brief mention at this time. The 
outcome of the comparison is that there appears to be a general 
psychic law showing identity of thought among animals and men 
in the construction of buildings or nests where available material 
and geographical conditions are the same. 

Life in caves passes naturally into one in permanent houses 
of stone or clay. If we follow Ratsel in his conclusion that ‘‘the 
germ of stone architecture” arose from ‘‘the habit of dwelling in 
caves widely spread in primitive times and not yet obsolete,”’ then 
the geographical distribution of caves has largely determined the 
sites of monument development and consequently of civilization. 
The effect of stone buildings made by one generation on development 
of the culture in the next and subsequent generations is very con- 
siderable, and the perpetual existence of monuments is a continual 
stimulus acting on the mind to interest it in past history and create 
a pride in former achievements. It is self evident that a race, 
each generation of which builds houses of perishable material, 
leaves little evidence of its past history and whenever the creations 
of one generation fall into decay in the next there remains nothing 
to which tradition may point with pride. If the past adds nothing 
to the present a race progress is not possible. Stone habitations 
become monuments and endure, not only serving as an inspiration 
for new endeavor but also securing lasting models for future gen- 
erations. It is on these accounts that the limits of artificial cave 
habitations are almost always the same as those of higher human 
culture, historic and prehistoric.' 

Caves showing evidences of habitations are widely distributed 
geographically. Beginning with China a belt of cave-dwellings 
extends across India to Asia Minor and Arabia following both shores 
of the Mediterranean, continuing into the Canary Islands, the 
West Indies, Mexico, North and South America. Wherever geo- 
logical conditions furnish a rock that can readily be worked into 
suitable caves there are generally found ruins of stone buildings, 


1Higher culture without permanent habitations or sacred edifices is almost in- 
conceivable. 
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and where these exist there we are almost sure to see other evidences 
of past culture. 

Two lines of architectural evolution reach back to the cave 
as the original form: (1) growth of a building within a natural 
cave, and (2) evolution of a building from an artificial cave. While 
natural caves must theoretically have formed the earlier shelter, 
we find, when the character of the rock permits, that artificial 
caves were constructed almost contemporaneously with them. 

The use of unmodified natural caverns for shelter cannot be 
considered at length at this time, but in passing it may be pointed 
out that, while not limited to any one geographical location or cli- 
matic condition, they are necessarily found under certain geological 
conditions. Existing historical, legendary, and archeological 
accounts! of human habitations in natural caves of Europe are very 
numerous, but no extensive literature exists on the natural cave-man 
of Asia, Africa, and America. The association of human remains 
with those of extinct animals in European caves carries the antiquity 
of man into late geological formations. The limited observations 
on New World caves rather than the poverty of the subject makes 
it difficult, almost impossible in fact, to institute an adequate com- 
parison of the culture or relative age of the natural cave-man of 
America and Europe. 

In order to show how little work has been done on this subject in 
America, let me call your attention to one of many examples. At the 
close of the fifteenth century when Columbus discovered America 
there’ were cave-dwellers in certain regions of the West Indies, which 
were mentioned in the writings of early historians. The people who 
inhabited the greater part of these islands were dwellers in the open 
and had attained a considerable cultural elevation as shown in 
the polished stone objects called “collars’’ and_ three-pointed 
idols or zemis. The germ of this culture came from South America. 
In addition there were settlements of Caribs who had migrated 
northward from South America along the Lesser Antilles as far as 
Vieques island and the eastern shore of Porto Rico. It would appear 
from history that there were at least three distinct stocks, indicating 


1Wm. Boyd Dawkins, Cave Hunting: Researches on the Evidence of Caves Respect- 
ing the Early Inhabitants of Europe, London, 1874. 
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three kinds of culture, in the West Indies at the epoch of discovery. 
The first and most primitive of these three were the cave-dwellers, 
remnants of an aboriginal people once spread all over the West 
Indies, but at that time inhabiting the western ends of Cuba and 
Hayti. They were known to early writers as the Guanahatibibes,' 
and were said to have been low in cultural development, possessing 
a characteristic idiom, their livelihood being obtained by fishing, 
hunting, or gathering wild fruits or roots. These apparently had 
not yet become an agricultural people, and had no knowledge of 
how to prepare cassava from the poisonous root of the yuca. 

The existence of this race of natural cave-dwellers in the West 
Indies has long been known through legends extant since the time 
of Columbus. Roman Pane, the oldest folk-lorist of the American 
Indians, in one of the legends of the natives of Hayti refers incid- 
entally to their former life in caves—a legend which was no doubt 
founded on historical fact. It is known that some of the Haytian 
caves were inhabited by man at the discovery of the island, and 
we may infer that these troglodytes were survivals of an antecedent 
epoch, referred to in the legend, when the aborigines of the island 
were cave-dwellers. 

While, as seen from the above remarks, evidence drawn from 
folk-lore supports history, the archeological verification has yet to 
be gathered. Our knowledge of the character of the West Indian 
cave-culture is fragmentary and can be greatly enlarged by sys- 
tematic excavation of the caves of Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico. 
Skeletal remains which may be referred to the cave-men of Cuba 
have been investigated by several Cuban anthropologists, who have 
regarded them as among the oldest in America. A comparison of 
the culture of these cave-men with those of Europe would be very 
instructive but it is manifestly impossible considering our limited 
knowledge of the former. Here is an opportunity for the study 
of cave-men at our very door, practically within our domain, which 


1In western Cuba: their province in Hayti was called Gaucarima. The structures 
called “‘cacimbas” in the Isle of Pines and elsewhere in western Cuba may have been 
made by the prehistoric cave-dwellers of Cuba. These cacimbas are large earthen 
jars, apparently fashioned and baked in place, filling a hole six feet deep, with rim 
level with the surface of the ground. Additional study is necessary to determine 


their age and use. 
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offers a most fascinating field rich with harvest to our historians, 
folk-lorists, and archeologists.! 

A comparison of artificial caves and buildings constructed in 
natural caverns in the Old and New Worlds is much easier to make 
than that of the natural caves of the two hemispheres on account of 
the abundant known material. Both America and the Old World 
have an extensive literature of artificial caves used for habitations or 
natural caves sheltering buildings of size. Historically speaking we 
have little information regarding the life of man in artificial caves 
or in buildings in natural caverns in America, but this lack may be 
supplemented by the contributions of archeology, and our knowledge 
may be enriched by a study of the folklore? of the Pueblo Indians. 

In addition to legends capable of verification by archeology, the 
Hopi also have others less definite which, although vague, are still 
as worthy of belief as those dealing with the period of history, if 
taken symbolically. Pueblo legends all agree that the human race 
originated in an underworld and climbed to the surface, where it 
now dwells, through an opening which the Hopi call ‘‘the Sipapf.”’ 
A comparative study of these stories among different pueblos reveals 
the fact that this emergence opening does not always have the same 
position, creating doubts as to the authenticity of the location of 
Sipapfi and raising a suspicion that geographically it is not to be 
taken literally but varies with the clan or larger group. Moreover 
the legend, greatly obscured by esoteric and symbolic interpretation, 
may indicate a local prehistoric event.* It is usual to interpret “the 
Sipapf” as the original orifice of emergence common to all members 
of the human race, but it is worth while to consider whether it does 


!Mr J. N. B. Hewitt has also called my attention to the following legend on an 
old map by De I'Isle near what is now Williamsport, Pennsylvania: “‘les Tionontatecaga 
qui habitent dans des cavernes pour se deffendre de la grande chaleur.” 

2 The legends of the life of some of the Hopi clans in the cliff houses of the Navaho 
National Monument, possibly vague as to the exact site of these cliff dwellings, are as 
vivid to them as their life in any historic ruin like Awatobi. These legends do not 
always refer to historic times, but often indicate the individual cliff-dwelling once 
inhabited by specific clans, as those in the Chelly canyon, which comes well into the 
historic period although not recorded in historical documents. 


Or the present conception of a universal Sipapii may have been a generalization 


from a purely local historical account of the passage of culture from the caves to the 
open. 
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not sometimes refer to the passage from a previous culture. If we 
interpret the underworld! to be a prehistoric underground habita- 
tion, we can bring several facts of archeology and ethnology to its 
support. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the remote ancestor of the 
cliff-pueblo- was an inhabitant of a natural cave, and that the con- 
struction of an artificial cave and a pit-dwelling was also early in 
time. As man developed into a mason? he outgrew the narrow 
bounds of a cavern and, erecting buildings in front of his artificial 
caves, relegated the latter to storage or ceremonial purposes, just 
as in certain places in Asia Minor caves are granaries and have houses 
in front of them which are inhabited. 

Knowing as we do that early man in Europe inhabited natural 
caves the question naturally arises why there is a total absence in 
Europe of large villages like the great cliff-houses of Arizona and 
Colorado. This is partly due to the limited size of the caves, for 
there are no European caverns suitable or ample enough to contain 
large villages. The step from the cave-dwelling to the construc- 
tion of stone buildings in the open was an early one and was 
probably brought about by overcrowding. After the population 
of the cave had outgrown its limits two remedies were possible for 
accommodation of the increase. Crowded out of caves by enlarge- 
ment in numbers, man was forced either to build rooms in front of 
the caves he had excavated or, cutting free from the cliffs, to con- 
struct an independent house in the plain or on the mesa. 


1The “pit-dwellings,” or as they are sometimes designated ‘underground habi- 
tations,” referred to throughout this lecture are allied to but not identical with cliff 
dwellings and pueblos. Cliff dwellings are of two kinds: cavate rooms or those arti- 
ficially excavated in the walls of cliffs and cliff-houses, or cliff-pueblos, houses or pueblos 
with walls built in natural caves. There is of course no strict line of demarkation 
between these different types and some settlements are composites of two or more 
kinds of dwellings. The pit-dwellings belong to a distinct type of southwestern ruins, 
represented in cliff-dwellings and pueblos by the subterranean sacred room or kiva. 

? The training of primitive man into a mason was rapid wherever rocks about him 
could be worked with rude implements. The excavation of caves led to stone buildings. 
No better illustration of the dependence of architecture on the character of rock can be 
found than by a comparison of the prehistoric monuments of Cubaand Yucatan. Easily 
worked rocks of the latter country made possible the magnificent temples that have 
been the wonder of archeologists. 
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It is not unlikely, also, that in some instances he first inhabited 
pit-dwellings or habitations under ground. Such simple dwellings 
as these were not unlike some ancient aboriginal habitations of 
California or the earth lodges in the plains east of the plateau region. 
If we regard the so-called cavate lodges and the pit-dwellings as 
primordial dwellings, much that is incomprehensible in cliff-dwelling 
architecture can be readily explained. 

Although numerous examples of pit-dwellings in the Southwest 
may be mentioned, the Old Caves near Flagstaff, Arizona, are 
among the best representatives. A visitor on approaching one of 
these habitations first observes on top of an elevation broken down 
walls of one-storied rooms forming a cluster, the ground plan of 
which would not be unlike a checker board.!. These walls, con- 
structed of lava-blocks, gave to this cluster of rooms the appearance 
of a small one-storied pueblo, but on entering the enclosures one sees 
in the middle of each floor a vertical entrance through which the 
inhabitants descended to a subterranean chamber, excavated in the 
solid rock. This underground chamber was entered from lateral 
rooms by doorways which also had been excavated in the lava con- 
glomerate. From the plastering on the walls of these rooms it is 
evident that they were not used simply for storage, but served for 
habitations and were true pit-dwellings.? Let us consider still an- 
other example of these early subterranean houses with vertical en- 
trances inhabited by the aborigines of Arizona. Certain ruins on the 
Little Colorado have underground rooms that indicate even better 
than the Old Caves the character of pit-room culture antedating the 
free buildings called pueblos. Some of the best of these exist in 
considerable numbers in a cluster of ruins near the Black Falls of 
the Little Colorado. These rooms are underground, single, multiple, 
or arranged in rows, being generally found in the shelter of a low 
outcropping rock formation sometimes occurring at the base of a 
low cliff on top of which is a pueblo ruin. Their form is generally 


1Similar walls forming an enclosure into which open the doorways of cave- 
dwellings are figured in a cut of Madeba, by Libbey and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley 
and Peira, Vol. I. 

2 recognize in these pit-rooms the precursors of the subterranean kivas, the vertical 
entrance representing a hatchway. 
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round or they have rounded corners, one side being the cliff walls. 
A row of underground rooms of this type morphologically resembles 
a series of subterranean kivas. There is nothing to show that they 
were specialized for ceremonial purposes, but they are believed to 
belong to the type of subterranean dwelling called a “‘pit-room,”” 
of which the kiva is the modern survival. 

Some of the Armenian cave-dwellings belong to that type of 
cavate house characterized by a vertical entrance. In the writings 
of Xenophon there is said to occur the following reference to these 
troglodytes visited by Polycrates and certain others of his command. 
“Their houses were underground with entrances like that of a 
well though they were spacious below. The entrances for the 
animals were dug out but the men descended by means of ladders. 
In these houses there were goats, cows, chickens, and the young of 
thesame. The animals were fed on hay inside the houses which also 
held a store of wheat, barley, vegetables and barley-beer in great 
vessels.”’ 

As in certain Southwestern cavate houses some of the cave- 
villages of Asia Minor had a series of houses above ground which 
were occupied, and another series, subterranean in position, entered 
by tunnels, and advantageously situated for protection from foes. 
The use of the underground rooms as places of refuge, those in 
the open serving as habitations, may furnish a clue to the use of 
cavate rooms under or behind houses in prehistoric New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

The Asiatic excavated rooms were used by their inhabitants for 
protection against Ibrahim Pasha, who with an Egyptian army in 
a campaign against Turkey came to a town of this character in 
Asia Minor. The people fled into their subterranean rooms, closing 
the entrance behind them by rolling great stones over the doorways,! 
so that the Egyptian soldiers could not force their way into these 
retreats. When the latter were sorely in need of water and lowered 
buckets to draw it up from the wells it is said the people under- 
ground cut the ropes, causing the soldiers to withdraw. 

Doctor Ellsworth Huntington, in an interesting account of his 


1The method of closing the doorway by rolling a great circular stone before it 
seems to have been common in the cave habitations of Asia Minor. 
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visit to certain Druse caves in Syria, published in Harper's Magazine, 
for April (1910), has shown how this was possible. It appears that 
these caves were safe retreats in time of danger, being in communi- 
cation with houses above. He found in them remains of tanks 
from which water could be drawn by those in rooms above. It 
would not be possible to obtain water if there were hostile people 
in the caves below near the tanks. 

The most instructive résumé of the dwellings of the aborigines 
of North America has been written by Herr Sarfert,' who has 
considered many points of interest to the student of subterranean 
or cave habitations. It would seem from his studies that under- 
ground habitations had a wide distribution in the New World in 
prehistoric times, and that there was a line of such, interrupted at 
intervals, extending from the Aleutian islands along the west coast 
of North America into Central America. The relation of the under- 
ground ceremonial room in California and the kiva in the pueblo 
region is not the least of many interesting suggestions in Herr 
Sarfert’s article. 

Cavate habitations in cliffs on Oak Creek, a tributary of the 
Verde, Arizona, correspond with caves used by Guanches for 
ceremonies and burials in the Canaries. Many similar examples 
from the Old and New Worlds might have been chosen, some 
with buildings before them, others destitute of the same. In many 
instances these former habitations have become burial chambers, 
once deserted by the inhabitants; they were used later as cata- 
combs for the dead. Instances of this secondary use can be found 
all the way from China to the southwestern part of the United 
States. 

These artificial caves are not confined to Asia and America 
but are also abundant in Europe. Many are found in Germany,” 
in France along the River Loire, where the older cave rooms now 
serve for storage, and new, occupied dwellings have been erected 
in front of them. The caves of Dordogne, France, have been 
studied and their contents figured and described in the magnificent 

‘Haus und Dorf bei den Eigeborenen Nordamerikas, Archiv f. Anthrop. xxv. 


2See Lambert Karmer, Kiinstliche Hohlen aus Aller Zeit, Wien, 1903. The 
examples described are from Germany and America. 
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work, Religuiae Aquitanicae by Mm. Lartet and Cristy. The 
Aquitani of Czsar’s time lived in caves, and the caverns of Dor- 
dogne were inhabited in the Middle Ages. According to M. Des- 
noyers, writes Boyd Dawkins, “In France there are at the present 
time whole villages including the church to be found in the rocks 
which are merely caves modified, extended, and altered by the 
hand of man.” 

The so-called Heidenlécher, Pagan-holes, at Goldback over- 
looking Lake Constance in South Germany may be taken as 
typical examples of certain European cave-dwellings excavated in 
the loess formation, recalling those in tufa along the Verde in 
Arizona. My attention was first called to these interesting caves 
by H. von Bayer who has given me an English translation from a 
German account published in the Ueberlinger Badblatt (nos. 6 and 7, 
Aug. 6, 22, 1910) and a short notice published in 1827 in Gustav 
Schwab's, Der Bodensee nebst dem Rheinthal. As these descriptions 
are too long to quote in my address I have introduced a condensed 
account embodying the main features of the two. These caves 
are excavated in a cliff rising perpendicular from the lake about 
7 meters above the water level and were formerly approached by 
ladders from a narrow path that once skirted the shore. 

“The Heidenlécher formerly consisted of a series of rooms, chambers, 
cellars and niches connected with each other by hallways and stairs extending 
for a distance of almost a kilometer . . . The single rooms are of different 
sizes and shapes, some have groined arches or at least the beginning of them 
with the springers; others have flat ceilings, some have columns, pilasters, 
architraves and cornices; others are simple and without ornamentation. 
In nearly all of them, however, are to be found stone benches, niches, window 
and door openings with grooves cut out to receive the frames and even the 
remains of wooden dowels. In some places in the cliff are to be seen niches 
and rifts which no doubt are remains of a former cave-dwelling.” 

The present approach is by stone steps along the face of the 
cliff, the former stairs being badly disintegrated. There are now 
seven caves, a large number having been destroyed in 1846-48 
when a road was constructed between Ueberlingen and Ludwig- 
shafen. The first cave, entered by an arched doorway, is 3 meters 
high and has niches near the entrance. The second cave has two 
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windows open and a chimney. A niche in this opens into a third 
cave 1.8 meters high and 2 meters wide. The fourth cave, over 
2 meters high, has a groined ceiling and stone bench at the opening. 
On a lower level lies a cave called “the chapel’’ from which one 
descends 7 steps to a path which bifurcates, one branch leading to 
the open, the other to a fifth cave which has two stone columns in 
the middle, supporting gothic arches. Two additional caves with 
niches and benches are extended a few steps along the level of the 
meadow lands. 

“Regarding the origin and purpose of these Heidenlécher there is not 
the least historical information. No one knows who built them or lived in 
them, how old they are nor the purpose for which they were built. No 
chronicle nor historical record contains a single mention of them. Nothing 
has ever been found in the caves themselves which would aid in explaining 
them. In the family Beurer at Brunnensbach there figured for centuries as 
an heirloom a rare stone image which was found in the Heidenlécher—a large 
piece of quartz, in form similar to a sitting man. This was perhaps of 
Celtic origin, for similar figures are frequently found in Gaelic graves; or, 
as others think, it may have represented ‘God-father with the globe,’ pointing 
to the former use of the Heidenlécher by Christians. . . . The results of 
the various theories may be summed up as follows: Our Heidenlécher were 
originally but few, simply caves dug in the rock, they were in time enlarged; 
multiplied, improved and embellished, and lastly treated with a sense of 
art; the small and simple ones are the oldest; they were the dwellings of 
the inhabitants of our region, first of the Celts, then the Suevians, the Romans 
and lastly the Allemanni; the name Heidenlécher must be ascribed to the 
Romans.”’ 

The modern history of these heathen caves is interesting. ‘‘As 
early as 1760 the city council of Ueberlingen ordered the destruction 
of the major portion of these caves because of their general use by 
low tramps and vagabonds. 

“When in 1846 to 1848 the new road was built between Ueber- 
lingen and Ludwigshafer, a large portion of the Heidenlécher cut 
in the cliff bordering on the lake was sacrificed. There are now 
only seven caves left of the former large number; they are visited 
annually by many tourists and are well cared for by the city as 
interesting relics of ancient times.’ Joseph V. Scheffel has chosen 
these caves as scenes for some of the incidents of Ekkehard, an 
interesting story laid in the tenth century. 
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We must not overlook in our studies underground dwellings in 
England or such structures as the chambered mound at New Grange 
in Ireland, which may be described as roofed subterranean chambers, 
counterparts of which are found in other parts of the world. Rooms 
of this kind somewhat different in structure appear in the megalithic 
underground habitations, ‘“‘weems” or ‘Picts’ houses” of Scotland, 
and the Hebrides, the pit-dwellings of Jesso, the subterranean rooms 
of the California Indians, and the ‘‘pit-rooms” in southern Arizona. 
Spain has many artificial caves that were once inhabited and those 
in full sight of the Alhambra in Grenada are still used by Spanish 
Gypsies. Some of the Andalucian caves figured and described by 
Sr. Gongora, in his valuable memoir, Antiguedades Prehistoricas de 
Andalucia, closely resemble those of the southwestern part of the 
United States. Many accounts might be quoted in which the 
Etruscan caves, largely mortuary, are described. The remains 
found in caves along the Riviera, as those near Montone, have been 
described by several archeologists. 

To enumerate all varieties of artificial caves, pit-dwellings, 
and related forms of cliff dwellings would take me many hours— 
even a list of geographical locations where they occur would be of 
considerable size. I should not omit to mention the monastic 
establishments and chapels of the Crimea built in caves, and those 
of the rugged Thessalian mountains, views of which appear in 
plates XxIV and xxv. 

Among the most interesting forms of Crimean troglodytic dwel- 
lings are those described by Prof. G. F. Wright in Records of the 
Past (vol. VI, part 1) near Bakhtci-Sarai, the crypts of Katchi- 
kalen and the “Valley of Jehoshaphat” (pl. xxv1). At the last men- 
tioned locality there is a ‘‘promontory with precipitous faces on either 
side several hundred feet in height. The surface is covered by 
massive ancient ruins, while many passages lead down to extensive 
excavations with the windows open out upon the face of the precipice 
below.” 

Fergusson reports more than a thousand caves of architectural 
importance in the western part of India, and the cave-temples of 
Ellora may be regarded as the culmination of Braminic cave- 
architecture. There is a remarkable locality for the study of cave- 
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dwellings, called ““The Thousand Caves,” in the mountains of Koko- 
Nor in Cambodia. The loess formation in certain parts of China 
is fairly riddled with artificial habitations. Mr F. B. Wright has 
called my attention to caves of this kind at Shi-wan-tse, a place 
visited by him outside the Great Wall. 

There might also be called to your mind the rooms inhabited 
by Greek priests, which have been excavated in large boulders, 
and inhabited natural caves in the Caucasus mountains; in some 
cases the cave mouth is filled in with an artificial wall, made of 
stones, reeds, or bamboo. I cannot do more than mention the cliff 
buildings of this kind reported from our possessions, the Philippines. 

Certain climatic resemblances, between the oases of the Sahara, 
in northern Africa, and the deserts of the Southwest have brought 
about remarkable similarities in habitations. We have in the 
Sahara region extending from Egypt through Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Morocco to the west coast of Africa, a region of subterranean 
dwellings reproducing in appearances those common to the arid 
belt of the New World. It is instructive to note the similarity 
of these ancient Berber homes and certain Pueblo dwellings. It 
is perhaps more than a coincidence that we have coexisting among 
the former, as with the latter, two architectural forms, one above 
ground, the other below, the one a cliff and pit-dwelling, the other 
an independent village. 

The character of Tunisian Berber towns can best be illustrated 
by a typical pit-habitation and town and for this comparison I have 
chosen Matmata and Medinine. The village of Matmata (Fig. 39), 
near Gabes, is certainly one of the most extraordinary underground 
settlements yet described.'. As the visitor approaches it, we are 
told, he sees no sign of a village but only a number of cistern-like 
depressions in the earth, each measuring about 30 feet in diameter. 
But standing on the edge of one of these depressions and looking 
over the side into it what a strange sight meets his eyes. Deep 
in these sunken areas he sees the inhabitants, dogs, camels, and human 
beings. This depression is a breathing place or sunken plaza into 
which rooms open through lateral passageways, which are exca- 


1Die Troglodyten des Matmata, von Paul Traeger. Zeit. fur Ethnologie, 1906, 
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vations in the walls of the depression. Some of these chambers 
are adorned with rugs and furniture. The sunken plaza is appar- 
ently the living place, entrance to it being by means of a subter- 
ranean tunnel, slanting upward, large enough for passage of man 
or beast. The troglodytic people which inhabit these subterranean 
chambers now number 1200, and there is historical evidence that 
they have lived in these sunken pits for centuries. The court or 


Fig. 39.—Matmata, Southern Tunis, Africa. 


sunken area into which the different rooms open is a common 
gathering place for the inhabitants, in which most of the household 
work is performed, the excavated chambers being often arranged 
one above another, serving as the sleeping rooms. 

There are several of these troglodytic towns in the arid deserts 
of Tunis, some of them wholly below the earth’s surface while 
others are partly above ground. The reasons man has resorted 
to this subterranean life in this region are to escape from the torrid 
sun that fiercely beats down on the parched desert, and to obtain 
shelter from the rain and sand storms. A remarkable similarity 
between pueblos on the one side and another type of Tunisian town 
like Medinine on the other, is worthy of mention. Medinine, re- 
garded by Hamy! as the Mapalia of Sallust, and probably the same 


‘La Tunisie au debut du XX Siécle, Paris, 1904. 
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as the troglodytic town mentioned by Strabo, according to Traeger, 
is composed of long, narrow rows of rooms destitute of windows, 
their doorways looking out on a common court. The rooms of 
this village, as shown by the doors, are built one above another, 
facing in the same general direction. 


Fig. 40.—Medinine, Southern Tunis, Africa. 


A comparison of the accompanying view of Medinine (fig. 40) 
and the Hopi pueblo, Oraibi, cannot fail to reveal to the observer 
general likenesses with special differences. The buildings are four or 
five stories high with lateral doorways at different levels. Of minor 
resemblances, visible in the figure, may be mentioned the steps, 
stairs, or other footrests by which one ascends from the ground to 
the upper rooms. The row of these last, seen near the standing 
human figure about half way up the side of the building, closely 
recalls similar projecting stones found in some of the cliff-dwellings 
in Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
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Traeger and Bruun have pointed out that a Saharan town like 
Medinine is architecturally an imitation in relief of the subterranean 
village, Matmata, one being above, the other underground. In the 
southwest there is a similar relation of the cave-dwelling and the 
pueblo built in the open. 

The relative age of Matmata and Medinine, as representing the 
African troglodyte and a village in the open, may aid us in deter- 
mining the relative age of the cliff-houses or rooms in artificial 
caves and the pueblos. Traeger regards the dwellings underground 
as constituting the older or the original form, and it would seem 
that the same is also true in the New World where there is evidence 
that the cavate rooms are older than the pueblos. The existence of 
several-storied dwellings in the Sahara and in our Southwest are 
explained as follows. The limited capacity of the caves in America 
had so crowded together the inhabitants that they were compelled to 
construct rooms one above another, a condition of congestion which 
survives in the pueblo. The multiple-storied Berber villages in 
the open have a pueblo form for the same reason. 

The Tunisian pueblos are inhabited by the Berbers, an aborig- 
inal people of North Africa, whose ancestors, there is every reason 
to believe, lived in similar habitations in the earliest historic times. 
In fact it is not impossible that the very people now inhabiting 
them are descendants of those who lived there in the time of Strabo 
or Sallust. It would appear that a residence for Centuries in this 
peculiar form of dwelling may have led to certain habits of life 
which they share with our pueblos. It is foreign to the purpose 
of my address to enter into any intimate comparison of the culture 
of the sedentary prehistoric aborigines of the desert region of 
Africa with those of our Southwest, but it may not be out of place 
to state en passant, that there are deep-seated similarities in their 
customs, arts, and institutions, which are heritages of a cave life. 
Instructive parallels, for instance, might be detected in house owner- 
ship, matriarchal rights, and clan descent between the two. It 
would be strange if their ideas of building were not alike. 

Today, as of old, the Berber tribes are distinct from the nomads 


and are reputed to live in stone-built, hill villages with two-storied 
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houses,’ in marked contrast to the nomadic Arabs, who dwell in 
towns of tents. According to Ratzel in villages of the western Atlas 
“the greater part of the upper story consists of a sort of rough 
veranda ill suited to the severe climate of that mountain country. 
. . » The natives pass the winter in cellar-like vaults beneath the 
houses; and for the sake partly of warmth, partly of defense, the 
houses are built so close together that they often produce the im- 
pression of a village.” This applies also to certain prehistoric 
Arizona house builders. It is not too great a stretch of the imagin- 
ation to fancy that the former inhabitants of the Old Caves in the 
black lava hills that surround the San Fransciso mountains near 
Flagstaff, and those? in the neighborhood of the Black Falls, Arizona, 
may also, like the Berbers of the Atlas mountains in Morocco, have 
retired in winter for warmth to their “‘cellar like vaults beneath their 
houses.” They likewise built close together, partly for warmth, 
partly for defense. 

But cliff dwellings in the Old and New Worlds are not always 
limited to arid climates although they are elsewhere used for 
warmth, or retreats from cold wintry blasts. The Eskimo villages 
at King island, in the Aleutians, is a noteworthy example of cliff 
dwellings overlooking the sea. This settlement, consisting of 40 
dwellings, is literally lashed by cords to the side of a precipitous 
cliff, each habitation consisting of two chambers, an inner, partially 
excavated, and an outer constructed of poles or drift wood, the 
two communicating by a tunnel several feet in length. In the 
summer the hardy fishermen who inhabit this village live in the 
outer rooms which are little more than verandas but in winter 
they withdraw to the excavated rooms for protection from the cold 
sea breezes. 

The student of archeology of our Pueblo region has reason to 
congratulate himself on being able to interpret both major and tinor 

1 The upper story of a Kabyle village is ordinarily added after the marriage of a son, 

2? The Navaho call the Hopi, whose ancestors according to legends probably lived 
in these ruins, the Ayakhini, people of (the kiva or) under-ground houses. (See the 
Franciscan Fathers of St. Michael, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, 
p. 135. This name is especially applied to Walpi.) When this name was given them, 


before the present Walpi was built, the ancestors of the predominating clans of the 
Hopi may have been living in underground houses at Black Falls or elsewhere. 
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antiquities by ethnological data. It is a great help when Pueblo 
priests, descendants of the ancients, can serve as mentors in 
archeological research. The same may also be said of the arche- 
ologist who attempts a study of the past culture of the cave-men of 
Morocco and Algiers, always considered in the greater perspective 
of time. Unfortunately the archeology of the Berber region, prior 
to acculturation and influx of foreign tribes, is almost unknown. 
A knowledge of the cave-life of northern Africa, reaching as it does 
so fai back in time, ought to aid us in comparison with more modern 
American cliff-dwellings. 

It rarely happens that so close a likeness between cave-dwellings 
of the two hemispheres can be pointed out as in those found in 
Cappadocia and New Mexico. Perhaps the most striking types for 
comparison are the so-called “cone dwellings.” None of the 
various cavate habitations of the Old World are more suggestive 
to the student of American cliff houses than those of the volcanic 
area west and southwest of Mt Argzus and Casarea' Mazaca, 
overlooking the Huyler and the valley of the Geureme in Cappa- 
docia (pl. xxvul, a). Many, perhaps the majority, of these were the 
works of Christian monks dating from the time of St. Basil. 

Many travelers have commented on resemblances in the geology 
of Syria, Palestine, and the arid regions of our Southwest. In 
some parts of Asia Minor we find the geological formations of Arizona 
so closely reproduced that one is amazed at the similarities. In one 
as in the other there are regions of volcanic tufa eroded into fantastic 
shapes. We should expect to find in countries, the geological feat- 
ures of which resemble each other so closely, a similarity in human 
habitations. 

This resemblance is evident in the cone dwellings near Martchan 
and those of the Otowi, New Mexico (pl. xxvii, 0). These cones 
are geologically considered the last stages in the erosion of tufaceous 
cliffs and as would be expected we find associated with them all stages 
from the massive wall toa conical structure sometimes capped with the 
harder lava rock which has preserved it. The whole region in the 


1 Ceesarea was the home of Basil, the founder of the Rule of St. Basil first accepted 
in Cappadocia, as far back as the 4th century, but others date back toa much earlier 
period. 
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neighborhood is volcanic in origin, and consists of a thick layer of 
tufa overlaid with lava which iscomparatively thin. Thistufa can be 
easily worked with primitive implements as stones or sticks; with 
a little patience chambers of any size could be excavated in it. 
Although some of the Asiatic excavations are 25 feet long by 13 feet 
wide, they might be made in a single month by one industrious 
workman. 

In the past centuries the tufa has been eroded into deep canyons 
lined by cones often tipped by a lava cap 300 feet above the level 
of the canyon. In places the sides of these cones have been eroded, 
so as to expose the chambers in their interiors that are now used for 
drying grapes or other fruits. Ingress is generally by means of 
parallel holes arranged in rows which, when the sides have been worn 
away, are no longer visible. The rooms are commonly small, a 
fact that led the older writers on the troglodytes to speak of them as 
a dwarfish race, from which arose the supposition that the ancients 
knew of the race of pygmies in Africa. This supposition, that 
the cave dwellers are pygmies,' is world-wide in distribution, al- 
ways due to the same cause — the small size of the excavated rooms. 
Thus, although many people believe that the former inhabitants 
of the cliff dwellings of Arizona were pygmies, as every tyro knows, 
skeletons that occur in them do not support this theory. 

On entering one of these cone-dwellings of Cappadocia we find 
ourselves in a spacious chamber with shelves or niches excavated 
in the solid stone of the walls. The stairways resemble round tun- 
nels through which one ascends to an upper story through holes 
like those lateral openings by which one enters the room. The 
floors separating the upper from the lower stories were usually thick 
enough to hold the weight that might rest on them, but occasion- 
ally these floors have given way and fallen to the floor below, thus 


' The most ancient sedentary people of New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado which 
preceded the Pueblos lived in caves or pit-rooms and practiced cremation. Their 
culture center was in the neighborhood of the Rio Grande. Another stock which also 
cremated their dead lived along the Gila and its tributaries. In early prehistoric 
times the Little Colorado valley from Zuni to the Great Colorado, including Hopi, 
was practically uninhabited by sedentary people. Later it was peopled by colonists 
from these two cultural centers, possibly a race largely composed of extra-Pueblo 
peoples that did not cremate the dead. 
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enlarging both rooms and forming a lofty chamber. In one instance 
nine stories were counted, but generally there are one, two, or four 
stories, their position appearing on the outside as small windows 
or peep-holes. 

Many of the cave dwellers of Cappadocia have in front of the 
excavated rooms a portico later in construction than the room as 
indicated by Greek or Roman arches and columns. In the interior 
occur also evidences of later occupation showing Christian origin 
or Byzantine culture. The customs of the natives living near the 
caves of this region differ slightly from those of an ordinary Berber 
village.! 

I ask your permission to depart a little from the trend of my 
address and to consider the antiquity of these Cappadocian cave- 
dwellings, many of which are no doubt comparatively modern monas- 
tic dwellings though others reach back to a remote antiquity. Sayce 
regards Cappadocia as the original home of the Hittites, considering 
that in the hieroglyphy of this ancient people ‘‘cones are used as 
ideographs for king and country.” If this be true the cone dwellings 
of Cappadocia were known and perhaps inhabited at the epoch of 
Hittite supremacy or about 1900 B. C. Although these caves 
were probably inhabited before this remote time no one has assigned 
them an older date. 

Diodorus, Strabo, and other early historians or geographers of 
antiquity have embodied in their writings an account of the tro- 
glodytes living on the coast of the Red Sea written by Agatharcides 
about 250 B. C. This account is instructive as perhaps the oldest 
known historic record of the culture of cave-dwellers. These troglo- 
dytes are described as a pastoral people, governed by chiefs who 
fought valiantly for their farms. ‘‘They made use of stone imple- 
ments, spears, and arrows. Women always finally parted the com- 
batants for their laws forbade a troglodyte to strikea woman. Their 
food consisted of meat of their herd, milk, and blood and of bones 


1For this material I am partly indebted to an instructive article by Professor 
J. R. S. Sterrett in the Century Magazine for May, 1900, from which the statements 
here made are quoted. There is considerable general literature on the cave-dwell- 
ings of Cappadocia, one of the most accessible accounts being that in Records of the 
Past. 
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which were crushed and mixed with meat so as to form a kind of hash 
which was wrapped in raw untanned skins and roasted. Butchers 
were regarded as unclean persons. They slaughtered only old and 
sickly animals for food. They did not regard human beings as their 
ancestors but looked upon the cattle and sheep which furnished them 
food as their parents. They went nude or dressed in skins. Those 
who were too old to work committed suicide by hanging themselves 
by the neck to the tails of wild bulls, who dragged them to death. 
Cripples and those afflicted with incurable diseases were put to 
death. Herodotus says of the Ethiopian troglodytes that they were 
swift runners, fed on serpents and lizards, and had no real language 
but screeched like bats or twittered like birds.’”! 

The highest form of cliff habitation in the New World is the 
cliff-pueblo which is practically a village built in a large natural 
cave. When the cliff-dwellers of Colorado had arrived at such per- 
fection in masonry that they could construct a village like the 
Cliff Palace of the Mesa Verde National Park they had progressed 
far beyond the primitive cave-house. This was the highest and 
most characteristic American form of stone cliff-dwelling north of 
Mexico and its counterpart is not known in the Old World. 

There are true cliff houses of this type in Asia as well as in America. 
The examples which have been chosen for illustration of this point 
are cliff-dwellings situated in Shansi the northern province of China 
(pl. xxvut,a). The cliff-temple of the Mienshan mountains, one of 
many in that region, lies in a great mountain cave which reminded 
Boerschmann? of the‘‘Cave of Winds’ behind Niagara Falls. Although 
there is no architectural resemblance between this temple and a cliff- 
dwelling in Arizona (pl. xxvii b), both are constructed under an over- 

1It is instructive to note the evidences of totemism and matriarchial descent 
that crop out in the above account. If we regard the Berbers or Tibbus as the lineal 
descendants of the cliff-dwellers of North Africa, and the pueblos as living represen- 
tatives of American cliff-dwellers, several other common characteristics can be traced 
to a common influence. 

Dawkins says that “Dr. Livingstone alludes in his recent letters to the vast 


caves of Central Africa, which offer refuge to whole tribes with their cattle and house- 
hold stuff.” 


2Ernst Boerschmann, Architektur und Kulturstudien in China, Zeit. f. Ethnol. 
42. J. 3. 4. 1910. Iam indebted to Herr Boerschmann for the use of his photograph 
of this temple. 
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hanging cliff and it is interesting to note that the country in which 
both occur is semi-arid. A necessity for shelter is not so evident in 
the Chinese cliff-houses as in Colorado, but the same thought is ap- 
parent in the choice of the sites of these cliff-houses. They show 
that in localities thousands of miles apart, where geological conditions 
favor the custom of constructing villages in natural caverns, there 
these structures have been found. It must be inferred, however, 
that, aside from the site occupied, the architectural features of the 
two are unlike although characteristic. The cliff-temples in the 
Shansi are thoroughly Chinese, the Colorado cliff dwellings are 
aboriginal American, a diversity pointing to an influence to which 
the cave is secondary, to some power which is stronger than the 
external influence in its effect on the forms of cliff-dwellings. While 
this power exerts itself strongly on the highest, it is not as potent 
on the lowest. The excavated caves of lower cultures in regions 
widely separated show closer resemblances than those made by 
more civilized men. The simpler the cultural life the closer its 
resemblance in different regions of the globe where environment is 
identical. 

Another secondary use for caves which connects them with 
habitations and is found on both continents dating back to early 
times is their adoption for mortuary purposes. The cave originally 
built for a habitation in course of time is deserted by the living and 
becomes a burial place just as the subterranean cavern becomes a 
catacomb. This secondary use is connected with its adoption as 
a resort for priests, who would withdraw from the world for cere- 
monial or other reasons. The custom of burial in caves once estab- 
lished led to the construction of caves de novo for tombs and cave 
shrines, possibly temples, which latter are made difficult of access 
and isolated to add to their mysterious character. Ancestor worship 
and fear of the dead intensifies a feeling of awe, and other men are 
unwilling to enter caves which were once inhabited and now contain 
the dead. 

Of many subjects connected with a comparative study of cave- 
dwellings in the Old and New Worlds a comparison of burial places 
and tombs of the two continents parallel with that of habitations 
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is one of the most instructive, but a consideration of this subject 
would manifestly enlarge my address to undue proportions. 

Although examples of prehistoric tunnelling occur in several 
localities in the New World none of these can compare in extent 
with the subterranean passages of Syracuse in Sicily. 

As in the Old World, so in the New, the cave is a resort for the 
priest who remains there to intercede with supernatural beings. As 
a place of burial it is sacred and in it at times are kept the sacred 
images and paraphernalia of worship. A fear of the cave due to 
superstition is not wholly confined to the Old World but is also 
found in the New. Neither Navaho nor Ute, successors of the cliff- 
house people, would enter the cliff-dwellings in early times before 
white men took the lead. Such an act would, they believed, bring 
direful ills as blindness or even death to any one who ventured 
within these old habitations. 

As the cave life is probably older in the Old World than in the 
New so the cave dwelling of that continent is the most highly 
developed architecturally. Many of the rock temples of Egypt,— 
as the far famed rock-temple of Abu-simbel,—China, and India! are 
among the highest known examples of man’s skill and expertness 
in rock cutting. Of all these none surpasses in interest and beauty 
the ancient far-famed cliff city of the Syrian deserts, called Petra. 

Situated not far from an old caravan route across the desert 
from Damascus to Mecca and protected from nomadic marauders 
by its marvelous position, Petra has been occupied successively 
from most ancient times by Edomites, Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
and Romans, all of whom have left examples of their art in its 
rock-hewn temples and amphitheaters, shrines, and house walls. 
After passing through a narrow defile called the Sik whose per- 
pendicular walls tower above on each side a visitor suddenly beholds 
the magnificent ‘‘Treasury of Ptolemy” cut on the side of the cliff. 
This beautiful temple, empty because without cave behind it, is 
but the beginning of a series of fagades covering the high cliffs in 
the enlargement of the canyon at the base of which lies in ruins 
the fallen walls of buildings long ago deserted. As one studies 

1Emil Schlagintweit, Indien in Wort und Bild, Leipzig, 1890. Fergurson and 
Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, London, 1888. 
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this greatest of all cliff cities! built by human hands in the variegated 
rocks of a Syrian desert he realizes the height cliff dwelling archi- 
tecture long ago reached in the Old World, as a protection from 
foes by isolation. This ruin with all its wealth and beauty is con- 
nected with the desert and an arid climate, the same conditions 
which characterize its humble representatives in the New World. 

| have sought for some explanation of the fact that the cliff- 
dwellings and pueblos built in caverns are confined to our Southwest 
and northern Mexico, and to the arid belt of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. Why, for instance, is the distribution so circumscribed 
especially when we find evidences that man elsewhere, as in the 
West Indies, once lived in a previous stage in natural caverns. I 
am inclined to recognize here the most striking instance of the in- 
fluence of environment and geological conditions. Nowhere else 
were there caves capacious enough, open to the air, and in many 
other ways suitable for the erection of dwellings. Other caverns 
are deeper, the limestone caves of the Alleghanies are more exten- 
sive, some of those of the West Indies as inaccessible, but the 
majority have narrow entrances and are otherwise unfitted for the 
development of cave dwellings. 

A study of the cliff-dwellings of the Old and New Worlds while 
showing, on the one hand, that surroundings have exerted marked 
influences in history, reveals on the other the weakness of the posi- 
tion that human history is solely a product of environment. If we 
were dealing with organic structures alone and the mind of man were 
wholly subservient to them, cave-men throughout the world would 
have a greater uniformity in culture, but there is another factor 
in the case, there is the human mind and will with its powers of 
overcoming environment, and there is in man a strong desire for 
sociological and therefore institutional development. Man's mind, 
especially in the higher stages, is not altogether plastic to conditions; 
the desire to live in families, tribes, and other groupings, is strong 
enough to offset climate and physical conditions or to modify their 


'Alois Musil, Arabia Petreaa, Wien, 1907. Gustav Dalman Hermann, Petra 
und seine Felsheiligtiimer, Leipzig, 1908. Wm. Libbey, Jr, and Franklin E. Hoskins, 
The Jordan Valley and Petra, New York, 1905. Also a popular account by the latter 
in the Geographical Magazine. See also Scientific American, 1909, et alii. 
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influences as man wishes. Animals also have gregarious instincts 
but these have not overcome environmental influence. Primitive 
man is also more or less subservient to it but civilized man rises above 
external conditions, creating for himself sociologic and institutional 
laws independent of his surroundings. 

It is evident that while cave life has exerted a marked influence 
on natural man in the creation of the monumental habit of building 
and thus led to higher civilization, this habit is only one influence 
acting on human culture history. The higher culture of man is 
more complex and due to more complicated influences than this 
would imply. History is the result of external environment, geolog- 
ical and climatic, but this cause is not the only influence acting on 
man’s mind through the centuries. Whether we approach our sub- 
ject from the historical, the cultural, or the geographical side we can 
not overlook the psychic or mind element in culture. It is instruc- 
tive to see how in different regions of the earth natural man has 
been similarly influenced by like environment in constructing 
habitations, that limited influence from its nature is not lasting 
although in a measure hereditary but it will ultimately be powerless. 
Similarities of cave-dwellings in widely separated geographical 
localities mean that the human mind in early conditions is practic- 
ally the same everywhere, a principle that has the support of psy- 
chology. In later conditions the mind of the individual, while not 
necessarily superior to that of earlier times, enjoys the influence 
of accumulated survivals or the race inheritance of centuries of 
thought of other minds called culture. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE URAN: A NEW SOUTH AMERICAN LINGUISTIC 
STOCK 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


\ JHEN the late Dr Daniel G. Brinton published The 
\ American Race (N. Y., 1891), he made the following 
statement (p. 221): 

“The Puquinas are also known under the names Urus or Uros, Hunos and 
Ochozomas. They formerly lived on the islands and shores of Lake Titicaca, 
in the neighborhood of Pucarini, and in several villages of the diocese of 
Lima. Oliva avers that some of them were found on the coast near Lam- 
bayeque. If this is correct, they had doubtless been transported there by 
either the Incas or the Spanish authorities. They are uniformly spoken of 


as low in culture, shy of strangers and dull in intelligence.” 


This identification of ‘“‘Puquinas’’ and Urus,” which Brinton 
adopted, has been followed by other authorities since, including 
R. de la Grasserie, in his work on the ‘‘Puquina language,”’ ! which 
is based upon the material in De Ore’s famous Rituale seu Manuale 
Peruanum (Neapoli, 1607), a copy of which in the Library of the 

British Museum served also for Brinton’s investigations resulting 
in his article of 1890.2. De la Grasserie (p. 1) simply copies Brinton 
in his description and nomenclature of these Indians: ‘“The Puquinas 
known also by the names of Urus, Uros, Hunos and Ochomazos, 
etc.” Dr. P. Ehrenreich,’ in his résumé of the ethnography of 
South America at the beginning of the twentieth century, lists an 
“Uro or Puquina” linguistic stock, with the remark (p. 65): “In 

1Langues Américaines: Langue Puquina, Textes Puquina Contenus dans le 
Rituale seu Manuale Peruanum de Geronimo de Ore, publié a Naples en 1607. D'aprés 
un exemplaire trouvé a la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris. Avec texte espagnol en 
regard, traduction analytique interlinéaire, vocabulaire et essai de grammaire. Leip- 
zig, 1894. Pp. 67. 

2 Note on the Puquina Language of Peru. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. XXVIII 
1890, pp. 242-248. 

3 Die Ethnographie Siidamerikas im Beginn des XX Jahrhunderts unter besond- 
erer Beriicksichtigung der Naturviélker. Archiv. fiir Anthropologie, N. F. Bd. III, 
1905, PP. 39-75. 
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the midst of the Kolya population there still dwell on Lake Titicaca 
remains of the much disintegrated Uru or Puquina, an independent 
group, whose language has recently been investigated by Uhle. 
The language treated under this name by Raoul de la Grasserie 
seems to belong to a different people.”’ 

The studies of Uhle' were made during his travels in Bolivia 
and Peru in the years 1895-1896. In a letter dated from Lima, 
May 17, 1896, Dr Uhle says that the Uros of Iruitu are linguistically 
identical with those of the interior of the province of Carangas, 
and concludes that once they probably occupied the region from 
Lake Titicaca almost to the Argentinian frontier. In another letter 
(Sept. 23, 1896) he states that at Iruitu there are 10 men, 14 women, 
and 9 children who still speak Uro as their mother-tongue, and 
that, in all probability, no dialectic differences of marked character 
exist in the language. He also observes that ‘the Puquina-Uro 
of Raoul de la Grasserie is totally different from my Uro,” adding 
that, if the latter was earlier spoken about Lake Titicaca, there is 
not much place there for the former. While at Iruitu, Dr Uhle 
undertook the difficult task of making himself acquainted with the 
Uro language, whose exact place among the families of speech of 
the South American Indians he was not able to assign. The 
material* obtained by him, consisting of a vocabulary of some 600 
words, many sentences, etc., seems never to have been published. 
Bandelier,? the most recent ethnologist to refer to these Uros, 
contents himself with remarking, in a footnote (p. 36, no. 59) that, 
since Uhle’s studies have not appeared in print, he will not venture 
to indicate the ethnological position of these Indians. He does 
not seem to have looked into the data of Polo discussed below. 

The mistaken identification of the Uran with the Puquinan 
tongue is met with in Hervas, and from him was taken over by 
Adelung-Vater and later writers. This identification, however, 
does not occur in some of the earlier authorities who have treated 
of the region in question. Garcilaso de la Vega,‘ e. g., who makes 

‘Reisen in Bolivia und Peru; Ges. f. Erdk. su Berlin, Verhdlg., Bd. XXIII, 
1896, pp. 357-360. 

2? Ueber die Sprache der Uros in Bolivia. Globus, Bd. LXIX, 1896, p. 109. 


3 The Islands of Titicaca and Coati, N. Y., 1910. 
* Historia General de las Indias, Dec. V, lib. 3, cap. 13. 
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the distinction in these terms, ‘the Puquinas, Collas, Urus, Yuncas, 
and other Indian nations.” 

It was not, however, until r901 that linguistic data of the Uros, 
of sufficient extent to settle the matter beyond all question, were 
on record. In that year, Sr José Toribio Polo published an article 
on the Indios Uros del Peru y Bolivia,‘ containing a vocabulary of 
some 350 words, besides some 30 phrases, etc., with lexicographical, 
phonetical and grammatical, historical-ethnographical, observa- 
tions, etc. This important contribution to the study of the native 
languages of South America, has been given little or no attention 
since its appearance, probably by reason of the general inaccessi- 
bility of the journal in which it was printed. It was not seen by 
the present writer, when he compiled his list of South American 
linguistic stocks in 1906, but he has since been able to obtain a copy. 
Eric Boman, in his Les Antiquités de la Région Andine de la Répu- 
blique Argentine (Paris, 1907-1908) discusses the Uros (Vol. I, 
pp. 67-73) and recognizes, on the basis of the evidence in Polo's 
monograph, from which he cites, the language of these Indians as 
an independent stock, absolutely distinct from that of the Puquinas. 
This the present writer is able to confirm, beyond all doubt, from 
examination of the original material furnished by Polo. Besides 
the linguistic data already mentioned, Sr Polo gives a Puquina- 
Uro-Spanish comparative vocabulary of 20 words, including the 
numerals 1-10 (p. 456), the text of the Pater Noster in Puquina 
(de Ore) and (p. 457), a list of seven words in Atacamejio and Uro, 
quite sufficient to disprove any suspected relationship between 
these two languages, a conclusion confirmed by the present writer, 
who has carefully compared the Uran material in Polo with the 
Atacamefian of Vaisse, Hoyos, and Echeverria y Reyes in their 
Glosario de la Lengua Atacamefia (Santiago, 1896). 

The vocabulary of Polo was obtained by him in 1897 from the 
Indians of Nazacara, whom he visited for that special purpose. 
In the language of the Uros, as spoken in their various settlements, 
there may be some dialectic or local differences. It would seem 


probable that the Uran linguistic stock was once disseminated over 


4 Bol. de la Soc. Geogr. de Lima, vol. X, 1901. pp. 445-482. 
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the region from the shores of Lake Titicaca to Lake Poopé (or 
Aullagas) and the island of Panza, along the whole course of the 
Rio Desaguadero, 7. e., roughly from 16° to 19° s. lat. The diffusion 
of the Aymara language among the Uros has been so great that, 
according to Polo (p. 446), the extinction of the mother-tongue of 
the latter is a matter of only a few years. It is probable, however, 
that the adoption of Aymara as a means of communication with the 
outside world, will not so soon entail the complete abandonment 
of the Uran language. According to Polo the Uran language is 
still spoken in the following places: 

Ahuallamaya. Some 20 km. from Ancoaqui and 40 km. from lake 
Titicaca. 

Ancoagui. On the left bank of the Desaguadero, 23 km. from lake 
Titicaca. 

Iruitu. Some 12 km. from the mouth of the Desaguadero, in s. lat. 
16° 31’ 40”. 

Nazacara. Situated 64 km. from Lake Titicaca and 25 km. from 
Ahuallamaya, a little north of 17° s. lat. 

Simifiaque. An islet in the Peruvian Desaguadero, 6 km. from the 
village of the same name. Here the Indians all, or nearly all, 
speak Aymara. 

Sojapata. Situated 5 km. from the village of Desaguadero, in 
Peruvian territory—‘‘the habitual residence of the Uros; it 
is an estancia where some cattle are bred.” 

The Uran language is said to be spoken also on the island of 
Panza and perhaps also elsewhere in the region of Lake Poopé or 
Aullagas, but few natives use it freely and openly, their ordinary 
speech being Aymara. Polo further informs us (p. 446): “In 1873 
there existed the Uro haciendas of Chearaque, Taguau, Tacacatani, 
Chicani-uma, Machachaca-marca, Arcuni-uma, Huallaqueri, Cala- 
yampani, and Tocavi; and the inhabitants of the Peruvian district 
of Desaguadero numbered 937 (males 448, females 489), of whom 
809 were Indians.”’ 

Boman (p. 72) identifies the Uros of the region of the Desa- 
guadero with the Changos, also called ‘‘Uros,”’ of the Pacific coast 
country further south and gives these Indians a far wider extension 
than the facts really justify, making the Uros the primitive pre- 
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Quechuan, pre-Aymaran and pre-Yuncan inhabitants of the Peru- 
Bolivian area. If there were any Uros in the Changoan region 
(speaking the tongue here considered), they must have been Inca 
“colonists.” 

Since there exists in English no linguistic material whatever 
of the Uran stock, it may be well to give here a brief vocabulary 
extracted and re-arranged from that of Polo, his Spanish ortho- 
graphy being retained: 


ENGLISH Uro ENGLISH Uro 
Arm fini Fire uji 
Axe potsi Finger isi 
Backbone sikki Fish kuuli 
Bad kkara Flesh jilli 
Balsa tusa Flower ochsachu 
Bird calpu Food lule 
Blood loque Foot koochu 
Blue coya Friend palitak 
Bone siji Good chunscacicsi 
Bridge pacsi Great chachacuai; 
Brother chichala chucscara 
Cloud siri Green cayupiti; chakni 
Cold jipo Head achi 
Come cuchaini Heart tucsi 
Daughter machi; kuhuai Heat siye 
Day makefia House kuya 
Devil huaraco Husband tucunchai 
Die chuticaque I hui; ami; huai 
Dog pacu Indian yecuscai | 
Door shama Kill cous ‘ 
Drink hulsaisi Leg lise 
Ear kuni Lasso chequisi 
Eat nknutsaisi; lucha; Lizard piasona 
lule Maize tura 
Earth yoka Man lucuhuahua 
Egg sine Moon chisi; chacaisi 
Enemy quekcachine Mother atan; mayi 
Eye shucui; chuqui Mouth ata 
Far-off hasque Much yuk ‘ 


Father apai Name tuqui | 
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Night 


No 
Nose 
Old 
Pot 
Rainbow 
Red 
River 
Road 
Run 
Salt 
Sand 


See 
Shoulders 
Sick 

Sing 
Sister 
Sky 

Sleep (v.) 
Snow 
Snake 
Sombrero 
Son 

Soul 

Star 


Stomach 


In Polo’s vocabulary, as he himself suspected, some of the words 
given as synonyms are Aymaran, or, perhaps, in a few cases also, 
The Aymaran element in Uran, however, if Polo’s 
material represents well, as it seems to do, the language as a whole, 
cannot be very large, and most of the Aymaran terms recorded in 
Uran vocabularies may be accounted for by the fact that these 
Indians speak Aymara as well as their own mother-tongue. 
presence is thus chiefly incidental or rather accidental, the Uros 
having, in all probability, kept their native speech as far as possible 
free from foreign elements. 


Quechuan. 
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uyani; 
huayanichai 

anapecuchai 

osa 

chakni 

occhos; marca 

turata 

ppana 

huihui 

llicsi 


siacchai; suhiati 


yeco 

taya 

tari 

chucau 

tajje; tota 

hasintinti 

hualchicafiani 

kayo 

chicuya 

tacsuni 

kathi 

chokora 

itkara 

ucsa 

huahuari 

huara-huara; 
kesias 

cheri 


Stone 
Stranger 
Sun 

Talk (v.) 
Thou 


Tongue 
Tree 
Water 
Weep 


We 
Wife 
Wind 
Yes 


You 
Young 
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masi 

ocsai 

stuhui 

chichicafia 

cuasi; amjai; 
cohusi 

natsi 

hua 

coasi 

chijen; 
janchiscafia 

uchunik 

kunt; 
tucunhuahua 

jipu 

shipi 

anchupk 

jouhue 

shi 

piske 

chep 

pacpic; pactic 

pacnucu 

pacchui 

tohoco 

cohonco 

sankau 

kalo 


The words achachila, larama, quillima, 
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huarahuara, given as variants for the Uro terms for ‘“‘grandfather,”’ 
‘‘coal,” ‘‘star,’”” are Aymaran; while supaya, an alter- 
nate for “‘devil,’’ marca, pot, and perhaps focaru, saliva, pocota, 
ripe, are Quechuan. On page 479 Polo gives a list of 14 Spanish 
loan-words in Uran, including huaca (cow), sapatu (shoe), calzona 
(breeches), yehwyensis (mare, from yegua), patira (padre), etc. 

The sounds 3, 2, d, f, ll, rr and z do not seem to occur in the lan- 
guage of the Uros. The adjective always precedes the noun, and has 
no mark of gender. The infinitive of the verb has several different 
terminations, apparently according to the words from which, when 
secondary, it is derived. Three tenses, present, past, and future, 
are distinguished by prefixed or suffixed particles, but the material 
at hand is not sufficient to enable one to settle the whole matter 
of conjugation, etc. Adverbs follow the verbs, except when used 
in interrogative sentences, etc. In compound nouns Polo says 
(p. 480), ‘the components are arranged in the order which their 
signification expresses, e. g., chekere-koche (shoe), from chekere (what 
is covered), and koche (foot). The number of Uran words, whose 
etymology is known is, however, too small to settle this point com- 
pletely. 

The numeral system of the Uros deserves a few words. There 
are separate words for 1, 2, 3; then 4, 5, 6, are, respectively, pdcpic, 
paknucu, pacchui, in which a common first element pac appears; 
7,8, 9, tohoco, cohonco, samaco (also sankau), seem to have a common 
terminal -co; kalo, 10, is unrelated to the other numerals; I1, 12, 13, 
etc., are kalosi, kalo-piske, kalo-chep, etc.; 20, 30, 40, etc., are piske- 
kalo, chep-kalo, pactic-kalo, etc.; 100 is kalo-kalo (also pac); and 
1,000 could be expressed by kalo-pac. 

Among the principal suffixes in the Uran language are the fol- 
lowing: 

-ai; in names of male relatives, etc. (apai, fathers; swhuai, son: 
chichulai, brother, etc.). 

-chi; in certain names of female relatives (achichi, grandmother; 
machi, daughter; ushakpischt, girl). 

-ni; in certain adjectives (chakni, green; chikni, old). 

-si; a frequent termination in nouns (coasi, water; muksi, cigar; 
chacsi, coca; lucsi, spoon; tucsi, stomach; potsi, axe; chequisi, 

lasso; chisi, moon; masi, stone; pacsi, bridge). 
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Among the suffixes of the infinitives are: -ai, -ana, -ani, -ana, 
-ara, -chi, -int, -k, -n, -qui, -si, -u, -ui, etc. 

There is a negative or privative particle, ama-, used as a prefix 
(e. g., ana-chuni, “ugly,” i. e., ‘‘not beautiful”). This particle is also 
used some times with nouns (e. g. ana-karchichi, handless). 

Incorporation (or at least collocation) of the pronoun in the verb 
occurs, as, e. g., lulicunkipec, ‘‘dost thou desire to eat?’’ This word 
is derived from Juli, ‘‘to eat’’; cun, “thou’’; and kipec,‘‘ to desire.” 

The Uran language belongs to the class of American tongues 
which do not possess grammatical gender, know both prefixes and 
suffixes (but predominantly the latter), and also, in all probability 
have some forms of incorporation. But more material (texts, etc.) 
is needed to complete a satisfactory grammatical sketch. Re- 
duplication appears to be not infrequent. 

The etymology of the word Uru or Uro is not known. Polo 
discusses the name (pp. 457-458), but the comparative philology 
exhibited is quite unscientific. The derivation suggested (p. 457) 
from the Aymard wri, unconquered, brave, while not agreeing 
with the popular estimation of these Indians, is worth considering. 
The old chroniclers term them ‘“Uros,” ‘“Urus,” ‘‘Uroquillas,”’ 
“Urinsayas,”’ etc. In the 17th century there was a proverb in 
vogue, “De indio Uro ningun hombre esta seguro (from the Uro 
Indian no man is safe),”” and the term uro, or uru, seems to have 
been in current use, in the sense of ‘dirty, ragged, rustic,” ete. In 
the vocabulary of Polo the word for “Indian (Indigena)”’ is yecuscai, 
concerning which he observes, in a foot-note (p. 471): “Perhaps 
from yecu, salt, indicating that the Indians proceeded from a salt- 
region, or from the sea, whose waters are salt.”’ But this is one of 
the rather fanciful ideas indulged in more than once by the author. 
The term Uro does not, apparently, come from the Uran language. 
Some of the names of Uran settlements seem to be of Aymaran 
origin. Thus, Ancoagui, according to Polo, is derived from the 
Aymaran anko, ‘“‘white,”’ hake, “‘man,’’—with which may be com- 
pared the tribe-name Yuracare, of Quechuan origin, and like signi- 
fication. Future investigation of the Uros and their language will, 
doubtless, clear up these uncertain matters. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF MOUNDS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By CHARLES PEABODY 


- May, 1910, in company with my little daughter Margaret, 

eleven years old, I made a short stay at Fayetteville, North 

Carolina, for the purpose of examining two small groups of 
mounds in the neighborhood. 

The first group is situated about twelve miles from the town 
toward the southwest and about five miles southwest of Hope 
Mills in Cumberland county on the main line of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and also on the Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad. The second 
group is on the Duncan Shaw estate, about eight miles nearly due 
west of Fayetteville. Fayetteville is situated at the head of navi- 
gation on the Cape Fear river; in former times it was the terminus 
of a plank road leading to the western part of the state; this con- 
nection is still maintained by a direct line of railroad, and goods 
can be here transshipped directly to the sea by daily steamers on 
the Cape Fear. 

The country is gently undulating, well watered, and, as a whole, 
fertile; much of it is in the “sand-hill’’ district, and much was 
formerly covered with the magnificent long leaved pine (Pinus 
australis, Pinus palustris) from which turpentine is derived. The 
great yellow masses of resin adhering to the trees are a character- 
istic feature of the somewhat sparse remains of the former forests. 
The sandy character of the land in the lower levels following the 
track of the Atlantic Coast Line makes the average of the remoter 
roads slow and deep; the twelve miles to and fro each day from 
Fayetteville, while picturesque, were tedious. In the scrub timber 
a few consecutive wagon trips suffice to make a passable road and 
the multiplicity of these is confusing; it is worthy of note that at 
one point in the woods near Fayetteville on the way to Hope Mills 
nine or more roads converge in a star-shaped figure. 

I am anxious at this time to express my appreciation of the 
courtesy of all with whom we came in contact in Fayetteville; a 
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hospitality to my little daughter and myself characteristic of the 
south was none the less to be enjoyed, and there were added to this 
a readiness and an ability to help the work along, to furnish labor, 
and a very just idea of the obiects and of the results of our efforts. 
To Dr J. W. McNeil I am especially indebted for shelter, guidance, 
and advice, besides the fact that it was through him that I was 
informed of the existence of the mounds themselves. He informed 
my uncle, the Hon. J. C. Buxton of Winston-Salem, regarding the 
latter who in turn told us and showed sufficient interest to visit 
us in the field. 

The present population of this part of Cumberland county is 
very largely of Scotch descent. Formerly the proportion was an 
exceedingly large one and the average of stature easily observed 
on the streets substantiates this, even if the great number of Scot- 
tish names did not suggest it at once. It has a certain anthropo- 
logical interest in that the name of Seventy-first, a township to the 
west of Fayetteville is accounted for by the tradition that during 
the times of the old muster-roll call there were seventy-one names 
there of men six feet or more tall. 

Ethnologically considered, the region was subject to a number 
of influences. The Siouan Woccon had a position on the Neuse 
river, and the Siouan Catawba were not far away, in the present 
South Carolina; the Iroquoian Cherokee extended from near this 
region westward, and the Algonquians also reached nearly to this 
point. Intertribal trade and feuds must have caused longer and 
shorter encampments and the known settlement of one tribe here 
would by no means make it necessary to attribute the present 
remains to that tribe. In connection with Indians the following 
reference by Mr C. J. Koon? is interesting; in speaking of Stan- 
ley and Montgomery counties further west he says that fifty years 
before (1824) bands of Indians used to go to Fayetteville armed with 
bows and arrows, willing to show off their skill in archery. 

Not much work of a technical scientific nature has been done in 
archeology; a number of antiquities from Lenoir county have been 

1Cf. J. W. Powell, Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1885-1886, pp. 47, 78, and 114. 

2C. J. Koon, Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, for 1874, pp. 389. f. 
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variously reported and, in particular, reference may be made to the 
interesting mound described in the same county by J. M. Spain- 
hour.t. In a small mound only three by two meters in extent 
there were three burials in which the right hand of the skeleton 
rested on a stone, an intentional posture the like of which was not 
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Fic. 41. aren of Mound I. Portions previously disturbed are shaded, while 
the numbered circles represent burials: the distance between the coordinates is 
two meters. 


found during our excavations; a further exploration of the district 
is highly desirable, both for the purpose of elucidating modes of 
sepulture and to collate the material that may be found in this focus 
of Indian life. 

Numerous reports were brought in from time to time of mounds 
and antiquities somewhat widely scattered; a camping expedition 
of a month or so would be well repaid, and, failing larger explora- 
tions, if those who dig in the mounds on their own or others’ prop- 


1Cf. Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1871, pp. 404, ff. 
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erty, would take careful note of what they find and communicate 
the results either to the writer at the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, or to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington a 
beginning at least could be made towards a satisfactory archeo- 
logical description of the region. 

The only mound of any size of any considerable importance 
opened by ourselves was in the group beyond Hope Mills (fig. 41). 
A somewhat detailed description of its excavation follows; the re- 
mainder of the mounds can be treated much more cursorily. The 
mound under consideration, known as mound I (figs. 42 and 43), was 
15.2 meters long and 13.1 meters wide, the longer axis running from 
west to east thirty-five degrees south; the highest point was .762 
meters above the level of the sorrounding soil. Considerable digging 
had already been done in the mound, as may be seen by reference 
to the map; the previously excavated portions are shown by shading. 

In accordance with the better custom where feasible, practically 
the entire mound was cut through in sections; it was staked out at 
intervals of two meters, the north and south coordinates being num- 
bered in Roman numerals, the east and west in Arabic. The 
extent excavated was comprised between stakes I and IX and 
stakes 2 and 6. In many cases the trenches were carried quite 
deeper than the surrounding level, as not unfrequently the ground 
had been disturbed to greater depths. Thus eight trenches were 
distinguished, the four to the east being lettered A, B, C, D, and those 
towards the west numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 (fig. 44). The soil of the mound 
being exceedingly easy digging, the work executed by a crew of 
from four to six me was carried on from both ends at once. It 
may be remarked in passing that, in most mound exploration in 
the United States, working through a mound from the western end, 
sometimes a great temptation when it is known that that section 
is particularly rich, is attended with the disadvantage that the 
predominant west winds of our latitudes tend to blow the dust 
from the excavation over the workmen; as a whole working from the 
east is more advantageous. As the work proceeded a descrip- 
tion of the cross-sections of the mound was taken every two meters 
for the identification of the strata and signs of construction. At 
no time was it necessary to create a, breast more than 1.15 meters 
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in height (at stake VI). Nothing especially striking occurred in 
the sections. Quantities of charcoal and discolored soil were scat- 
tered through and there were innumerable roots and twigs, in some 
cases extending far below the level of the surrounding field. The 
presence of these roots is of importance in only two regards: (1) 


they have been a pernicious agent in the destruction of bones 


Fic. 42.—Mound I from the south. 


find (2) the constant presence of the roots prevents the deter- 
mination of how much of the charcoal and of other effects of 
are (notably the charring of the human bones) is due to man's 
agency and how much to the forest fire which at no remote period 
burned the mound over; fire will run a considerable distance under- 
ground. In my opinion much of the fine charcoal and of the dis- 
coloration of the ground are due to this cause, but the charring of 
the bones seems in large measure to be owing to something else. 
A “‘sod-line” was occasionally observed, notably at stake IV. 

The mound contained great quantities of human bones, some of 
them calcined. They were in bad condition, friable and broken, 
so much so that not one skull sufficiently intact for measuring 
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could be brought home. The experiment tried with an excellent skull 
discovered by my daughter of leaving it out over night to harden 
failed by reason of some predatory animals. Separate burials to 
the number of twenty-six were distinguished and noted in position 
on the map, but it is highly doubtful whether they are, the most of 
them, intentional separate burials at all. Where any order of inter- 
ment was discernible the bundle type seemed to be adopted with 
but little regard to orientation, or to the position, or to the placing 
or direction of the skull. The shallowest burials were nos. 5, 7, 19, 


Fic. 43.—Mound I from the east. 


and 21, 25 centimeters down, and the deepest, no. 3, 91 centimeters 
down. Nos. 7 and 18 seemed to be double and no. 23 contained 
three skulls. No. 4 contained an interesting femur which presents 
a fracture. Dr W. C. Farabee, of Harvard University, who very 
kindly looked over the skeletal remains at my request, has furnished 
the following description: The fracture is of the shaft of the left 
femur about at the junction of the upper and middle thirds; the 
lower end shows the rounded shaft of the bone fused in a large bone 
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callose; the extremity of the shaft above the fracture remains pro- 
jecting forward and outside. The large bone callose is considerably 
damaged by weathering. 

Otherwise the bones showed no somatological features of in- 
terest. But few of the burials were accompanied with specimens; 


Fic. 44.—Trench I, mound I from the south. 


in no. 9 a fragment of a pipe lay under the bundle of bones; in no. 
13 there was a mass of bones with a stone celt under the north side; 
in no. 20 a biconical pipe of clay in fragments lay westward of the 
bones and a little higher up; and in no. 26 several hundreds of 
minute shell beads lay under the skull. 

The fractured bone is represented in figure 5. Scattered human 
bones were met with elsewhere and in trench 3 (from stakes VI 
to VII); from stakes 2 to 5 the soil was practically a mass of human 
bones without any rule or order of deposition. A study of the 
map shows that the human remains were largely localized in the 
northern quadrant of the mound. The mound was not rich in 
specimens; a short catalogue follows. In stone there were the celt 
mentioned above with skeleton 13, a projectile point of white quartz 
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from trench B, a part of an elongated monitor pipe with skeleton 9, 
and a monitor pipe of the platform variety not far from skeleton 14, 
fragments of projectile points and chips, and some yellow ochre. 

In pottery there was found an excellent biconical pipe with 
skeleton 20 (see above); it is decorated with a V-shaped motive 
design with a curious figure possibly suggesting a house (Mr C. C. 
Willoughby); at least it is as much of a resemblance as the famous 
““Signes tectiformes’” of the Dordogne. Two conical fragments, 
probably the pointed ends of vases for insertion in the soft earth, 
were found and a moderate number of monotonously and rudely 
decorated fragments; with the exception of the pipe no complete 
vessel occurred. 

In shell a gorget about five centimeters in diameter was found; 
it has the peculiarity of a perforation running parallel with the 
flat surfaces and of course may have served other purposes than that 
of decoration. 

In this mound one meter west of stake V in the line of stake 3, 
and 60 centimeters down was a cache containing the following: 
one scraper of white quartz, two triangular points of a dark hard 
stone and eight of white quartz (of type 1 Ba)' and of excellent 
workmanship, three leaf-shaped white quartz specimens, thirteen 
fragments of white quartz, one fragment of pottery, three pieces 
of red ochre, one of graphite, two rough stones with little or no 
working, a rough but worked flat smoothing stone, and a fragment 
of a pipe with twigs growing through it. The length of the frac- 
tured bone is 23 centimeters. 

A comparative absence of human bones was evident in the 
neighborhood of the cache; in fact, with the exception of the shell 
beads and a few other objects, any necessary connection between 
interment and other specimens was not to be made out. 

The disposal of the bones, their localization in the northern 
quadrant of the mound and the massing of the remains of perhaps 
sixty individuals into a space of a very few cubic feet point surely 
to secondary burial (common enough to be sure), but also to 
suddenness or haste in their putting away greater than would be 


1 The reference is to the Report of the Committee on Archeological Nomenclature 
in the American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 11, No. 1, Jan.-March, 1909, pp. 114, ff. 
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the case were there no emergency at hand; accustomed as one may 
be to extraordinary postures and careless deposition one is surprised 
at the extreme exemplification of these features here. 

Mound II was a few hundred meters to the westward and was 
eight meters long by five broad and only 25 to 30 centimeters high. 
Much of the surface had been dug over already and there was not 
very much of interest to be obtained. A few beads of copper of the 
regular rolled cylindrical type, some charcoal, and numerous bones 
were found. 

The mounds on the Duncan Shaw Place (nos. III and IV), 
were still smaller and being in the woods would have been almost 
unrecognizable had it not been for the memory of Mr Shaw and of 
an old negro retainer on the estate. 

But little was found save fragments of bone of small diameter 
and many of them broken in clean fractures at right angles to their 
length. They carried on both surfaces in some cases a series of 
indentations as if made by futile attempts with a blunt implement 
at intentional breaking. 

On comparison with bones from bodies known to have been 
cremated, the fractures and markings proved to be quite similar. 
The bones are white in color and thus, while having been subjected 
to great heat, are different from those that have been in direct 
contact with the flames and discolored by them. A distinct ab- 
sence of any proportion of the larger bones is noticeable, yet that 
some at least of the bones are human seems highly probable. 
Further excavation in the region may serve to explain these results 
of cremation and to set forth the different methods which may 
have been employed. 

The surface in the neighborhood of Fayetteville provides many 
specimens, often of much finer quality than those thus far found 
in the mounds. Projectile points, knives, and chips, with an oc- 
casional perforator, are found along the water courses by careful 
search and, although the region is not as rich as some of the classical 
centers of exploration, it is to be hoped that work there may be 
continued, work which will be sure to reward the archeologist. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF ADOBES IN 
CLIFF-DWELLINGS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


EXICANS and Pueblo Indians in New, Mexico commonly 
M use sun-dried bricks called adobes in the construction of 
their dwellings. It is sometimes stated that the Indians 
were taught their use by Europeans and that the cliff-dwellers 
were ignorant of this building material. The object of this article 
is to call attention to a peculiar type of adobe used in the construc- 
tion of cliff-dwellings situated in West canyon, northern Arizona, 
and its bearing on the antiquity of the use of adobes in the Pueblo 
region. 

Evidence will be presented in a future publication that the 
cliff-dwellers of the Mesa Verde National Park used cubical adobes! 
in the construction of certain walls of Cliff Palace. As this ruin 
is prehistoric it would appear that the cliff-dwellers of Colorado 
had adobes before the arrival of Europeans. Adobes of the Mexican 
form and composition are at present almost universally employed 
by modern Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande region in the con- 
struction of their houses, but up to within a few years they were 
unknown as far west as the land of the Hopi.2, When these objects 
are found in ruined pueblos it is customary to suppose that these 
ruins were deserted in comparatively modern times, for the oldest 
pueblos have no Mexican adobes in their walls. Adobes of the 
Mexican type are numerous in the cliff-dwellings of the Canyon 


1 The ‘“‘round balls’ of “‘dirt,’’ ashes, and charcoal mentioned by Castafieda as a 
building material of the pueblos in 1540 were probably forms of adobes. Cf. F. 
W. Hodge, The Original Use of Adobes, the Archeologist, Ohio, August, 1895; also 
Handbook of the American Indians, article Adobe. Castafieda’s account of course 
refers to pueblos not to cliff-dwellers which adds new interest to the discovery at Cliff 
Palace that the prehistoric people of the latter also made adobes of clay mixed with 
ashes and bits of charcoal. 

2 The adobe walls in the Hopi mission, San Bernardino de Awatobi, were un- 
doubtedly due to Spanish influence. 
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de Chelly, where they appear to indicate secondary occupation in 
historic times, as pointed out by Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff.' 

At least three types of adobes were used by the cliff-dwellers 
in the construction of the walls of their dwellings: (1) Mexican 
adobes or sun-dried bricks made of clay mixed with straw. These 
have a tabular form, well marked angles and show on their surfaces 
impressions of the wooden frames in which they were moulded; 
(2) cubical adobes made of clay without straw, but with fragments of 
charcoal or ashes in composition—their angles are rounded and 
their surfaces show hand marks; (3) Vienna-roll adobes, made of 
clay with a central core of twigs, without angles or marked faces, 
but with superficial impressions of human palms and fingers. The 
first of the above types is historic and shows Mexican influence; 
the second and third are aboriginal and probably prehistoric. 

In the same general group of adobes should be mentioned the 
large blocks of natural cement called ‘“‘caléche’’ of which the walls 
of Casa Grande in the Gila Valley were constructed. This type is 
regarded as prehistoric. 

I am not considering in this article the Mexican type of adobe 
brick, or that made in a wooden frame, nor the great blocks of 
‘‘caléche’’ used by the prehistoric inhabitants of the Gila, Salt, and 
Santa Cruz valleys in southern Arizona, but a form of adobe brick 
shaped like a Vienna-roll unlike Mexican adobes in shape, size and 
construction and differing from the blocks that form the walls of 
Casa Grande not only in shape and size, but also in the presence 
of twigs or sticks in their interiors. 

The form of adobe found in walls of cliff-dwellings to which 
this article is especially devoted occurs in the large ruin in West 
canyon, called by Mr. W. B. Douglass of the U. S. Land Office, 
Inscription House, a view of which is shown in the accompanying 
plate? (pl. Xxx). 


1 As will be shown in a later article the people who were the second occupants 
of some of the Chelly canyon cliff-dwellings not only built new rooms with adobes 
but also altered old rooms, as kivas, to suit their own ideas, using adobes for this 
purpose. 

2 This canyon is situated in northern Arizona about due south of Navaho mountain, 
not far from the junction of the San Juan and Colorado rivers, a short distance from 
the Utah border. 
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A better idea of the general appearance of one of these adobes 
can not be given than by a reproduction of a photograph of a typical 
specimen which was removed from the top of one of the walls of 
Inscription House, and is now deposited in the United States Nation- 
al Museum. The accompanying plate (pl. xxx) has figures of a 
whole brick, showing the bundle of sticks which forms a core 
and binds the particles of clay together, sometimes so tenaciously 
that it is hard to break down a wall constructed of them. At one 
point, in the ruin, may be seen a corner and two sides of a room 
that have fallen on account of undermining, carrying with them two 
adjacent walls unbroken from their attachment to each other. 

The general appearance of these adobe blocks (pl. xxx) would 
indicate that they were fashioned by hand. They exhibit no sign 
of the use of a wooden frame such as is employed in the manufacture 
of Mexican adobes, and in several places on the surface of one of 
these bricks marks of human fingers and on others impressions of 
the palms of the hand are noticeable. Their appearance would 
indicate that they were fashioned into shape by hand before they 
were set in the walls, but nothing shows that they were ever sub- 
mitted to the action of fire. Apparently they were still soft when 
laid, for the faces upon which they rest are more or less flattened. 

It is impossible to prove that the ruins in West canyon from 
which these adobes were obtained are prehistoric and they may be 
historic. Evidences bearing on their antiquity will be submitted 
in my report on these ruins. Inscription House may have been 
constructed by fugitives from the Rio Grande, after the great rebel- 
lion of 1680, and therefore by Indians familiar with adobes, but 
it seems more reasonable to conclude that the builders of these 
ruins evolved this kind of building material independently, pos- 
sibly getting the idea from fragments of clay clinging to wattlings 
in the jacal' walls with which they were acquainted. 

1 The “‘jacal’’ method of wall construction, which is common in some of the cliff- 
dwellings of the Navaho National Monument and those of the Canyon de Chelly, also 
occur in the ruins at West canyon. In this form of architecture rows of upright 
sticks support the wall, and between these supports are woven osiers, tied together, 
which hold in place the clay or adobe plasterings. 
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THE MORALS OF UNCIVILIZED PEOPLE' 
By A. L. KROEBER 


T is customarily assumed that three stages may be distinguished 
| in the development of morals. At first ethics is asserted to be 
purely instinctive. Such morality as animals may be said to 
possess is of this type. Next, morals are alleged to be shaped also by 
social standards. In this stage custom is thought to be the con- 
trolling force, as among savages and barbarians. Lastly, in civili- 
zation it is proclaimed, conscience enters, and morality comes to 
rest on a rational basis, though instinct and custom still continue to 
assert themselves. A fourth, possible and expected state will be 
reached, according to this opinion, when these earlier forces are 
entirely eliminated and ethics becomes purely intelligent. The 
purpose of the present paper is to deny this theory. 

As regards animals, the view outlined may be accepted, for, 
however great or small their power of reasoning, it is conceded that 
the mental endowment of all living beings lower than man is essen- 
tially if not altogether instinctive. All animals are born imbued 
with certain abilities beyond which they cannot rise, but which, 
except for the intervention of sickness, violence, or death, they can- 
not fail to attain. No animal has ever used speech, organized 
institutions, made a tool, constructed a work of art, or attempted 
an explanation; but every normal organism exercises all of the powers 
of feeling, memory, inference, will, and calculation characteristic 
of its species, and exercises them equally whether it is reared in 
isolation or in the midst of its ancestors and fellows. As there is 
nothing homologous to the rudest culture or civilization among 
even the highest animals, custom cannot materially influence them, 
and their equivalent of our morality must be entirely instinctive. 

But when humanity is considered, the alleged distinction be- 
tween the uncivilized and civilized races seems untrue. That any 


‘Read before the Philosophical Union, Berkeley, California, October 2, 1910. 
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people, or any person even, has ever really regulated conduct by 
ideas or reason, is a delusion. The delusion is a common one 
because it is pleasing to flatter ourselves that our acts spring from 
purely rational motives. In fact, and of course, all real action 
precedes and determines intellectual reasoning, which, being analyt- 
ical, cannot but be ex post facto and secondary. If this is true of 
ourselves, it obviously applies to people of less civilization, and 
must be a basic trait of all mankind, inherent in the constitution 
of human nature. And it is well that this is so, for it would be a 
sorry existence in which reason had priority over action, since theory 
will be ‘‘gray”’ as long as life is “‘golden.” 

What the future may bring, we may ignore. It is possible that 
there may exist beings whose reason is action, not its product; but 
if so, they will no longer be men. Our race will then be run, and 
we can well leave speculation to their superiority. Our concern is 
with actualities. 

There can be no doubt that the essential moral ideas of man 
spring from instinct. The repugnance toward murder, appropria- 
tion of the possessions of others, treachery, and want of hospitality, 
is based as little on considerations of social advantage or logical 
deductions as the sentiments are common to all races and times. 
The actions that are naturally the most abhorrent to everyone, such 
as cannibalism, incest, and lack of parental or filial devotion, are 
so thoroughly instinctive that these crimes have hardly had to be 
dealt with by most people, and their rarity and want of infectious- 
ness are recognized in the frequent failure of creeds and codes to 
provide against them. Custom has further strengthened and 
shaped the inborn resentment we cherish against such actions, and 
custom has been variously modified by historical surroundings; but 
the source of the repugnance is purely unreasoning instinct. 

This becomes apparent when we realize how little opposed to 
social advantages and logical correctness such actions may be in 
certain conditions of human circumstance. Cannibalism judi- 
ciously regulated, would well have been of economic and communal 
profit in many cases in the world’s history. Nothing could be 
proved in a more rational manner, as Jonathan Swift’s irony has 
succeeded in doing; but there is no proof which it would be harder 
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to induce rational or irrational people to accept to the point of 
putting the proposition into practice. We may bring ourselves 
to palliating the untutored savage’s act in eating human flesh 
through an excess of passion against his enemy, or through misled 
religious sentiment; but the economist or philosopher who sought 
to ameliorate the condition of one part of society by feeding it 
upon the other, would, if his views were believed serious, be held 
up as an example of depravity far more shocking than the Maori or 
Aztec. 

In the matter of incest, it is well known that the common 
explanation of its enormity, as consisting in its inevitable conse- 
quence of deterioration of race, is entirely fallacious. We know 
from countless generations of domestic animals that it is only an 
extreme of close breeding that produces loss of racial fertility and 
individual vigor. An occasional instance or moderate amount of 
inbreeding is not deleterious and may be advantageous to the strain. 
The most prized horses and dogs are those produced at least partly 
by matings that in human kind would be incestuous. Permissibility 
of marriages between near relatives would obviously result in only 
some cases of such unions actually taking place, for on the whole 
the strange and novel attracts most; so that the point of danger in 
the system would rarely if ever be reached. In addition, as has 
often been pointed out, incest is so rare, and racial reproduction 
in man so slow, that actual demonstration of the injury or harm- 
lessness of the practice has never been made. Yet the crudest 
savages and the most refined philosophers abhor it equally. A feel- 
ing that is at once so unreasoning and so universal must be based 
on instinct. 

As for parental affection, it is enough to say that the father of 
Western philosophy viewed as the ideal republic one in which this 
feeling was abolished and prevented, but that we of the twentieth 
century nevertheless do not differ materially from Bushmen or 
Eskimo in our practice of the sentiment or the regard in which we 
hold it. 

It is clear how these instincts could have arisen. In the animal 
world, they are, in the main, a necessity. The species that consumes 
itself, habitually inbreeds, or neglects its offspring, perishcs. The 
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unreasoning conditions of nature therefore have impressed strong 
aversions to such practices, or have suppressed the instincts toward 
them, in virtually all higher animals. From our animal ancestors 
we no doubt derive the same feelings; but as we are a “‘political 
animal,”’ whose life is influenced by civilizational surroundings, and 
who is therefore apparently exempt from the operation of the laws 
of biological evolution, these inherited instincts may be entirely 
superfluous and useless to us. That in spite of this superfluity all 
men cling to them most tenaciously, reveals them to be only part 
of our blind natal make-up, as much so as the impulse that leads 
the dog to sacrifice himself for his master, the ant for her hill, the 
tigress for her young, and the salmon for his unborn progeny. 

However, since man is constituted as a cultural being, his in- 
stincts must take shape according to his civilization. Hence there 
exist, in distant times and places, wide divergences or even contra- 
dictions of moral teaching, though the moral impulses are always 
the same. 

To kill a stranger is often no crime, where society is organized 
on a restricted local basis, because the stranger is an enemy. Yet 
people who proclaim and practice this doctrine are no more given 
to murder among themselves than we are who justify only the 
shooting of an admitted national foe. The horizon is different in 
the two cases, the mental and social environments diverse, the 
scale of judgment various; but the principles according to which 
men determine whether a killing is a dastardly murder or an act 
of patriotic merit, are identical. 

In the same way, the definitions of different nations as to what 
constitutes incest are as variable as their condemnation of the crime 
is universal. Some modern civilized people are shocked at marriage 
between uncle and niece, more tolerate cousin-marriage, but nearly 
all American Indians revolt at both. Until the most recent years 
Englishmen broke the law of their land if a woman succeeded her 
dead sister as wife; among innumerable nations the dead husband's 
brother feels it his duty to wed his sister-in-law. There are Austral- 
ian tribes today among whom the woman that it is a man’s duty to 
marry is his father’s sister’s daughter, while wedlock with the equi- 
valent cousin through his mother’s sister is an enormity and a crime. 
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In short, among all men there is a recognition of certain groups 
within which murder, theft, and marriage are wrong. The extent 
and composition of the groups vary tremendously from people to 
people, but this variation is an accident of political or intellectual 
development, and in itself no index or effect of morality. 

In the same way, the respect for the opinion of elders that is 
generally inculcated in primitive society is not the result of a dif- 
ferent morality from ours. Among a people without writing, the 
nearest substitute, tradition, must be kept largely in the persons 
of the old; so that deference paid their knowledge and opinions is 
in the main only obedience to unwritten law. 

Much the same is true of hospitality, a virtue in which the savage 
and the barbarian are thought to surpass their civilized brother. 
Can the community of food which so many uncivilized people ob- 
serve, be imagined in our modern industrial system? If the wealthi- 
est man in a large city literally observed the primitive code of 
hospitality as to food, it would be a matter of days only before his 
substance was wasted; if all the population did the same, all prop- 
erty holdings would be effaced and the entire economic founda- 
tion of the community destroyed. The moment food and shelter 
must be purchased, the hospitality of savages becomes out of the 
question. In the desert and in the mountains, on the other hand, 
such accommodation is indispensable. If the inhabitant of these 
regions refused hospitality on the ground that he was not an inn- 
keeper, and it were in turn not extended to him, travel would become 
impossible and life intolerable. Hence it is that indiscriminate 
hospitality decays even among uncivilized races as soon as a truly 
industrial sustem of property begins to develop, while it maintains 
itself with undiminished vigor in the midst of high civilization 
wherever remoteness and scantiness of population combine to 
paralyze such a system. In short, we must all adapt our practices 
to economic conditions; but under the same conditions all types of 
men have the same sentiment about the right and wrong of hos- 
pitality. 

In the domain of manners, which verge so closely on morals, 
some of the strangest divergences of custom are to be found. Many 
American Indian tribes inviolably follow the practice of not address- 
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ing parents-in-law. For a Sioux to speak to his mother-in-law 
would be as great a breach of decorum, for which he would feel 
actual shame, as it would be disrespectful and reprehensible for 
men of many other nations to maintain a perpetual and ignoring 
silence. The method of showing respect is opposite, but the moral 
feeling that compels respect is identical in the two cases. 

Sometimes it even happens that two people agree in condemna- 
tion of an act, but for diametrically contrary reasons. There is 
the old story of the Australian mother who weepingly confided to 
the settler’s wife that her friends had eaten her baby, but when 
condoled with revealed the fact that her indignation was only at 
not having been permitted her rights in sharing the meal. More 
authentic is the Polynesian attitude toward combs and food. To 
bring someone’s comb into contact with food, or to lay it in an oven, 
was the grossest of insults,—but to the owner of the comb. Food, 
to the Polynesian, is profane and defiling, while the comb, which is 
in contact with the head, is emblematic of personal dignity. The 
interpretation of our civilization is rather that the bodily is indecent 
and offensive, and that food must be uncontaminated, so that only 
the partaker of the food would resent the contact. The underlying 
moral feeling in both cases is one that all nations would share, 
namely, that pollution is an offense; the conceptions of pollution, 
however, are so diverse that its supposed methods of operation are 
directly contrary. Whether we believe that the comb defiles food 
or that food defiles the comb depends on our ideas of substances 
and their relation; the ethical and instinctive impulse against defile- 
ment is identical. 

When religion enters into morals, it has a powerful effect, but 
the influence is normal whenever the two forces are joined. The 
ethics of savages are full of the most remarkable commands and 
injunctions resting on purely ceremonial grounds. Their codes fre- 
quently present an incongruous mixture of purely moral and purely 
ritualistic elements. To eat without an offering, to plant without 
a prayer, to hunt without a purification, to permit a woman to 
enter a boat, to wash or to fail to wash the body or an implement 
at a certain juncture, are represented as not only highly dangerous 
and injurious, but as being actually bad in themselves, as much so 
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as betraying a relative or not respecting one’s elders. And logically 
so. If spirits, gods, or animistic powers exist and stand in certain 
definite and practical relations to us, as all uncivilized people believe 
they do, it is clear that we possess certain obligations toward these 
beings which may be different from the duties we owe our fellow- 
men, but which must be analogous in kind, and therefore find their 
proper places in an ethical code. Nor is this condition confined 
to the uncivilized. Of the ten commandments enjoined upon the 
followers of the religion which for two thousand years has been 
professed by the majority of so-called civilized nations, three, and 
the first three, are strictly ceremonial. If tradition, sanctity, and 
authority tell us in the same breath that it is forbidden and wrong 
to kill and to use a certain name in vain, to be unfilial and to attend 
to daily business on the seventh day instead of the sixth, we cannot 
wonder that “untutored minds’”’ hesitate to eat in a boat, to kill a 
snake, or to be disrespectful to an animal, with the same sincerity 
of feeling that leads them to refrain from theft or inhospitability. 
There is not a civilized people today among whom communities 
cannot be found in whose eyes the refusal to attend church 
or to make profession of religion is a greater wrong than wife- 
beating. 

The fact is that religion, which seems to have no inherent con- 
nection with morals, is nevertheless in reality always most inti- 
mately associated with ethics. Whenever this is not the case, and 
a system of morality becomes self-contained and self-sufficient, as 
is the tendency in modern western civilization, it is because the 
associated religion has lost its vitality. The two influences in- 
evitably intertwine. Religion, whenever vigorous enough to make 
an appeal, seizes upon morality and strengthens itself by incor- 
porating it in its own substance. At the same time morals gain 
in appeal, in emotional intensity, and in authority, from the associa- 
tion. It needs only the existence of both forces, therefore, for them 
to become connected and, however illogically, confused. It is al- 
most certain that whoever maintains his ethical doctrine to be 
something that is valid purely in and from itself, has no really 
religious belief. 


It is a fair question whether the normal association between 
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morals and religion does not lead to the inference that they are 
sprung from a single source. Nevertheless, this does not seem 
likely. Morality, as we have seen, is instinctive. The most deep- 
seated and important moral impulses we share with animals. We 
can even see the necessity of their existence, from a non-moral 
point of view, in the scheme of animal evolution. Religion, how- 
ever, is confined to man, so far as we can judge, being based es- 
sentially on formulated conceptions and explanations, psychic 
actions that no animal is capable of. It plays no part in biological 
»~volution, and its origin as well as its purpose are obscure. Religion 
would be an impossibility without language; morality, or at least 
its exact counterpart, if we prefer to deny true morals to animals, 
comprises some of the most fundamental instincts of all living 
beings, and must be far earlier than speech. In spite of their close 
connection through most the course of history, religion, a con- 
ceptual activity, and morality, an instinctive force, are therefore 
not to be identified. 

We have seen the ethical ideals of different times and places to 
be highly colored by custom and by historical, economic, and intel- 
lectual surroundings, perhaps by natural environment even, al- 
though everywhere resting on the same basis and actuated by the 
same principles. There is also much variety in the terminology 
of the explanations given of morality. Of course religion has been 
particularly active here. In ancient Palestine Jehovah, the moun- 
tain, and the stone tablets were brought forward as a convincing 
argument, just as in native California Chungichnish with his as- 
sociates the raven and the rattlesnake furnished the reason why 
we should be good rather than bad. Even when the ritualistic 
apparatus is passed by, or does not exist, there is a divergence 
of explanation, for a ‘‘child of nature’’ has neither the ideas nor 
the language of a dialectic thinker. And yet, after all, the greatest 
philosopher since the Greeks, fell back, in the search for a basis of 
ethics, upon the “categorical imperative’; and it is doubtful 
whether in this conception, however satisfying it may be to our 
genuine and more advanced intellectual needs, he essentially trans- 
cended the American Indian’s answer, to the question why a certain 
action is objectionable: ‘‘because it is bad.” 
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If our pride takes refuge in the assertion that, however unreason- 
ing and eternally unreasonable our moral impulses and ideas may 
be, we nevertheless today surpass the ancients and the uncivilized 
by a more faithful practical adherence to the ethical standard, 
unprejudiced observation will scarcely support the contention. 
There is nothing to show that primitive men, or people of any level 
of civilization, fall below ourselves in degree of actual virtue or vice. 
The standards of virtue we have seen to be widely different, in 
spite of the persistence of principles, on account of the changing 
forms of civilization; but actual demonstration that the respective 
ideal standards are relatively less completely lived up to in the so- 
called lower ranks of civilization than in the higher, has never been 
made. An occasional instance, like the oft cited one of the Fuegian 
who brutally killed his child in a burst of rage at a trifling piece of 
carelessness, proves nothing. This case may be as absolutely ex- 
ceptional in Fuegian life and as revolting to the normal Fuegian as 
parricide is among ourselves. In fact we may almost certainly 
conclude that it is exceptional, on account of the overwhelming 
and nearly unanimous mass of evidence revealing the deep attach- 
ment and unswerving affection that uncivilized people feel for their 
children. We must also remember that the traveler, like the 
journalist, however truthful of fact, must report the striking, and 
therefore almost necessarily the exceptional. Detached instances 
prove nothing, and statistical information is of course not 
available. 

On the other hand, it is the indirect impression if not the direct 
testimony of those who have lived in intimate contact with un- 
civilized people, and have been competent to understand and un- 
prejudiced enough to judge them, that their success and failure 
in practical morality is very similar to our own. Nothing is more 
erroneous than the wide-spread idea and oft-repeated statement 
that the savage is only a child. In knowledge, to a certain extent 
in intellect even, he may not rank above the children of civilization; 
but in character, in emotions, and in morals, he is essentially and 
absolutely a man. Theorists who do not realize this fail entirely 
to understand the people of whom they speak. It would be as 
reasonable to allow to an ape only the psychic activity of a human 
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foetus. In the writings of Darwin, whose motive of course is ob- 
vious, we find constantly the assumption that the savage is in a 
stage intermediate between the higher animals and ourselves, and 
this view has been seized and harped on and developed by number- 
less theorizers and appliers of the doctrine of biological evolution 
to ethnology, sociology, and history. With all the breadth and 
acuity of his mind, Darwin was not an ethnologist; preeminent in 
natural history, he gives little indication of any deeper understand- 
ing of human history; and his supposition cannot be rejected too 
insistently. Men are men and essentially alike wherever born and 
however reared, and breadth of view uninfluenced by doctrinal 
purpose has always subscribed to this opinion. There is every rea- 
son to believe, accordingly, that uncivilized and civilized men 
practice what they respectively regard as virtue, to the same degree. 

In short, the moral element in humanity is basically instinctive. 
If we believe in evolution from animals, we must find the source of 
human morality, as of human senses and emotions, in animal life. 
Being an inherent element of the human mind, it is psychologically 
unexplainable and finds its justification only in itself. As an inte- 
gral constituent of man, it is common to all races in identical or 
virtually identical form. Variations in moral ideas are reflections 
of changes in civilization. As civilization, however, is something 
outside of race and independent of the human body; and as it 
affects only the body of knowledge possessed by a people and the 
actions connected with this knowledge, the principles of morality 
cannot be influenced by civilization, however the concrete expression 
of these principles may vary in their adaptation to particular forms 
of civilization. The apparent difference between the morality of 
savages and ourselves is therefore not really in the morality but 
in the civilization. 

To those to whom it is new, this conclusion may seem devoid of 
hopefulness and even depressing. But it should be remembered 
that if the moral impulse is instinctive, it is correspondingly uni- 
versal and ineradicable; if blind and unreasoning, it is also im- 
movable; if inherited, it is permanent; and if incapable of racial 
improvement, it is equally incapable of deterioration as long as men 
are men. That our moral nature is as fixed and determined as our 
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physical organization, is as little a cause for regret, and as little 
a bar to progress, as the fact that the greatest advance of civilization 
has never been able to cause a single new emotion or to alter the 
laws of logic that govern our thought. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, 
AFFILIATED COLLEGES, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The North American Indian, being a series of volumes picturing and describing 
the Indians of the United States and Alaska. Written, illustrated, and pub. 
lished by Epwarpb S. Curtis: edited by Frederick Webb Hodge: foreword 
by Theodore Roosevelt: field research conducted under the patronage of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. (20 volumes.) Volume 5. 

The fifth volume of Curtis’ monumental Indian book treats of the Man- 
dan, the Arikara, and the Atsina (or Gros Ventres) tribes; and as in earlier 
volumes the treatment comprises a general and historical account of each 
tribe, with a description of notable ceremonies and a discussion of the myth- 
ology, including typical myths; the whole illustrated by admirable photo- 
gravures of Mr Curtis’ own inimitable photographs—of which there are 
seventy-six in this fifth volume. 

The account of the Mandan is based in part on the records of La Veren- 
drye, Prince Maximilian, and others, but derives its chief value from studies 
by the author among the survivors of the tribe. Through these survivors 
he obtained traditions throwing light on the earlier movements and tribal 
relations no less than on the later tragic history of this interesting people; 
he was particularly fortunate in gaining access to and opportunity for photo- 
graphing the esoteric symbols of the tribal cult—the “sacred turtles’ about 
which so much of the faith and tradition of the tribesmen clustered; and his 
record of the Okipe ceremony (which must always rank among the most 
impressive manifestations of primitive culture) will undoubtedly become a 
standard. His intimate study emphasizes the essentially agricultural habit 
of the Mandan. Though depending on the buffalo in part for subsistence 
no less than for materials used in ceremonial and industrial life, their special 
food—the “‘four-mixture”’ 


was vegetal, consisting of corn, beans, squash, 
and sunflower seed, prepared with the addition of buffalo fat; while their 
fields were cleared and cultivated in a definite way. This habit, coupled 
with the migration tradition, throws suggestive light on the relations between 
the Mandan and their collinguals of the northern plains: it would appear 
probable that the ancestors of the Mandan did not come over from the 
Atiantic coast and were never of the Umaha (or “‘Up-stream people’), but 
belonged instead with the agricultural folk of Siouan stock who previously 
occupied much of the interior from the Gulf Coast probably to the Winne- 
bago habitat on the north and were displaced by their buffalo-hunting 
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collinguals descending the Ohio and dividing at the Mississippi—the pre- 
historic Mandan forming the northwesternmost extension of this early Siouan 
population. 

The account of the Atsina, too, is notably enriched by the author's 
personal investigation. Partly because of the derisive appellations applied 
by neighboring tribes and adopted by Caucasian pioneers, the distinctive 
traits of the Atsina have been comparatively neglected; so that Curtis’ 
appreciative treatment is all the more welcome. The description of the Ari- 
kara also attests prolonged personal work. 

The several Curtis volumes show a progressive improvement in both 
technique and spirit. Originally designed largely to picture the Indian as 
he is today in an environment already greatly changed by white contact, 
and primarily expressing pictorial rather than scientific ideals, the work has 
in natural course developed investigative character, albeit naturally less 
along technical lines in philology, sociology, and other definite branches than 
in the broader field commonly connoted by the phrase “‘manners and cus- 
toms.’’ Doubtless the chief permanent value of Curtis’ work will lie in his 
remarkably successful photomechanical representation of Indians and Indian 
scenes; for so long as books last and minds run toward faithful representa- 
tion of actualities his pictures will form our most trustworthy graphic 
memorial of our passing aborigines. Yet pictures alone reveal but a small 
part of the full life of a people—of the rich detail in that ceaseless struggle 
for conquest over lower nature in which even the most primitive tribesmen 
are engaged, and by which both individual efforts and tribal movements are 
inspired. In each of the thousand tribes within the field covered by Curtis’ 
work, a part of the great course of human progress was epitomized; a 
language expressed a philosophy, and a tribal organization marked a summa- 
tion of experience in the realms of both thinking and feeling—and quite in 
addition to the pictures, Curtis’ records are material contributions to our 
store of permanent knowledge of the life of the aborigines and of the growth 
of culture. 

The work for which credit is due jointly to Edward S. Curtis and J. 
Pierpont Morgan is timely. It comes at a stage of artistic and technical 
progress adapted to accurate representation, yet before the end of the primi- 
tive and the distinctive in Indian life and character; and fortunately it 
spans a hiatus in the progress of American anthropology due to death of 
leaders with consequent reorganization of instrumentalities. As Schoolcraft 
in his day and Catlin in his way seized opportunity for placing later genera- 
tions in their debt, so Curtis and Morgan, in erecting a noble monument to 
a passing race, will earn for themselves the gratitude of generations yet to 
come. 
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The book-making remains of the most sumptuous. It follows naturally 
that the circulation of the original edition must be less wide than the work 
deserves; and it is to be hoped that after the first edition has served its 
purpose a more popular issue may follow. 


W J McGEE 


British Museum: Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections. Printed by Order 
of the Trustees, 1910. 814 X 5%, 15 plates, 273 text figures, and 3 maps. 
This publication is something more than its title indicates; it is also 

a concise treatise on general ethnography. The book contains not only an 

account of the material culture of historic primitive peoples, including a 

description of their clothing, ornaments, implements, utensils, weapons, 

ceremonial and religious paraphernalia, but it treats also of their physical 
characteristics, of the distribution of types, and of social, religious, and 
other customs. While the book serves as a guide to the Ethnographical sec- 
tion of the British Museum, and the specimens illustrated are in that institu- 
tion, it is practically free from disturbing references to rooms and cases 
where the specimens are shown, which renders the book of greater interest 
to the general reader. Independently of the museum it forms an excellent 
handbook for general use. The introduction of 44 pages opens with a brief 
historical account of the famous Christy collection that forms the nucleus 
of the ethnographical exhibit. This is followed by references to the more 
important travels and explorations which have brought knowledge of primi- 
tive peoples to civilized states. The rest of the introduction is arranged 
under the following headings: Man in his relation to the material world; 

Man in his relation to his fellows; Man in relation to the supernatural. 
The remainder of the book is arranged geographically. The regions 

treated more or less fully are Asia, Australia, Oceania, Africa, South 

America, and North America, with the exception of Mexico and Central 

America, which will form the subject of another handbook. 

The series of specimens from Asia in the Ethnographical section of the 
museum is not extensive. Turkey and Persia are without illustration, and 
the civilizations of the nearer and farther East are practically unrepresented. 
The work from these countries, like that from China and Japan, is primarily 
of artistic or archeological interest and is exhibited elsewhere in the museum; 
hence the ethnology of these countries is but briefly noted or omitted al- 
together. The principal objects described from the Indo-Persian region and 
Japan are armor and weapons. 

The arts of the Ainu, Tibetans, Nagas, Sinhalese, Nicobar Islanders, 
and the Andamanese are treated somewhat more fully. Considerable space 
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is devoted to Indonesia in general, to Borneo in particular, and also to 
Australia, but the greatest space is naturally devoted to Oceania and Africa 
as the collections from these regions are extensive. As is usual with books 
on general ethnography the section devoted to North America is restricted 
and the treatment of the subject not wholly satisfactory. The arts of the 
Eskimo, of the Northwest Coast Indians, and of the Plains tribes are the 
most fully described. The ethnography of South America is treated under 
two divisions: the northern, which includes the Amazon region; and the 
southern, which comprises the greater portion of the continent south of the 
Amazon-La Plata watershed. The linguistic grouping of the tribes of these 
regions is hardly in keeping with that of our best authorities, for instance, 
the Jivaro, Zaparo, and Pano, each an independent stock, are classed as 
Arawakan. 

The book will be found of much value to curators of ethnological museums, 
for the plates and text illustrations representing upward of 650 objects are 
excellent in every way, and with few exceptions the identifications of speci- 
mens as to locality and use are reliable. The most noteworthy exceptions 
are as follows: the interesting cedar bark robe shown in the colored frontis- 
piece is not Chilkat, but is probably of Wakashan origin; the shield shown 
in fig. 82 is Kalinga; the headdress represented in fig. 234 is Aleut, not 
Tlingit; the bag illustrated in fig. 257 is Wasco (Chinookan family) and is 
from the Columbia river. 

There is a very complete general index, and a geographical and tribal 
index, the two occupying 14 pages, that add much to the value of the book. 

CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


Castes and Tribes of Southern India. By EpGAR THurRsTON, assisted by K. 
RANGACHARI. Madras: Government Press, 1909. 9146, 7 vols., ills. 
This work is a production of a systematic and detailed ethnographic 

survey for the whole of India which received the formal sanction of the 

government of India in 1901. The territory assigned to Mr Thurston for 
the purposes of survey was Madras Presidency and the states of Travancore 
and Cochin. The volumes set forth, in short, information regarding more 
than 300 castes and tribes representing more than forty million individuals 
spread over an area of 150,000 square miles. The state of Mysore was ex- 
cluded for the purposes of ethnography but included for that of anthro- 
pometry. The volumes are written in the form of a dictionary, the various 
castes and tribes being treated in alphabetical order. Mr Thurston started 
his studies in the anthropometry of southern India in 1894 and has published 
a number of works of anthropological character before this one. The present 
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work is, in short, a result of his labors for fifteen years, and probably robs 
his preceding works of their value. During a part of this time he was aided 
by a number of native Indian assistants. The anthropometric data in this 
work are the result of measurements taken by Mr Thurston personally. 

Mr Thurston is known in southern India for his sympathetic attitude 
towards the natives of the region, and the same spirit is discoverable in the 
work before us. It is hardly necessary to say that it represents considerable 
labor, information from many sources being presented to the reader in a 
systematic form, while each volume contains a number of curious and interest- 
ing illustrations. Many of these illustrations have appeared in a previous 
work, and have been credited by Mr Thurston to his associate editor Mr 
Rangachari. 

It is not possible to make here any statement regarding the condition of 
our knowledge of the anthropology of southern India as revealed by this and 
other works, and it is equally impracticable to give an opinion regarding the 
merits and defects of the inquiry. The reviewer purposes to discuss these 
questions elsewhere, and at present confines himself simply to a consideration 
of the reliability of the data. 

In any huge work errors are unavoidable, and, while I keenly appreciate 
the amount of work which Mr Thurston has done, I feel bound to point 
out the defects, to caution those readers who may like to use this material. 

The editorship of the work shows such defects as would impair the value 
of the work seriously. Take for example only two pages from the article on 
Brahmans (vol. 1, pp. 268-9). I notice herein a number of important mis- 
takes varied in their character. The transliteration of Sanskrit words is 
done so carelessly that I am in doubt as to whether the editors took any care 
whatever to consult a Sanskrit student. Out of the eight names mentioned 
on page 268 four are so badly spelt that a reader familiar with Sanskrit would 
feel that the editors must have taken down the names from the oral delivery 
of some illiterate person. Even the sacred hymn of Gayatri (p. 312) has not 
been spared the humiliation of bad transliteration. When placed side by 
side with grave errors in spelling, pretense to accuracy by the introduction 
of macrons in the Indian words seems ironical if not ridiculous. We should 
certainly have expected a better editorship than this when the associate 
editor, Mr Rangachari, holds a master’s degree from the University of 
Madras. 

In that very article one sees some evident inaccuracies in fact. For 
example, while dwelling on the divisions of Pancha Dravida Brahmanas the 
book gives ‘‘Marathis or Deshasthas” as one of the five divisions (p. 269). 
By this equation the editors evidently mean all Maratha Brahmans are 
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Deshastha Brahmans, which is inaccurate. Deshasthas form only one divi- 
sion of the Maratha Brahmans. 

There seems to have been some attempt on the part of the compilers to 
make the description of castes and tribes more amusing than accurate. We 
read (vol. 1, p. 268): ‘‘Every Brahman is expected to salute his superiors 
by repeating the Abhivadhanam* (salutation) which contains his lineage. 
As an example, the following may be given:—I Krishna by name, of Shri- 
vathsa* gotra with the pravara of five Rishis Bhargava,* Chyavana Apnu- 
vanaf Aruvat and Jamadagni, following the Apasthaba* sutra of the 
Yajus Saka am now saluting you.” 

Being a Brahmana from southern India I can confidently deny the 
accuracy of the above statement. One never comes across a formal salutation 
of this kind in daily affairs. In fact, no Brahmana is expected to make such 
a formal salutation except in the worship or on some similar grave occasion- 
If a Brahmana used this form of salutation on any occasion excepting a 
religious one it would appear extremely silly. I may add that the words 
which I have starred in the above quotation are examples of mistakes in 
spelling, while I can not guarantee the accuracy in spelling of names indicated 
by a dagger. I may not have come across these names, or they may have 
been so badly spelt that I cannot recognize them. 

One also finds unnecessary repetitions in the book. The myth regarding 
the seduction of Ahilya by god Indra which resulted in the birth of three 
castes, Kallans, Maravans, and Agamudaiyans is given at length in articles 
on each of these castes. 

In many places the text is not clear. It contains a large number of 
words adopted from the languages of southern India, the English equivalents 
or explanations of which ought to have been given in a form convenient for 
reference. Again, notes on points like ‘right handed’ and ‘left handed’ 
sections of a caste ought to have been properly annotated. I feel grave 
doubts whether an English or American reader would understand the book 
thoroughly without any external assistance. The illustrations are perhaps 
amusing, but they are of very little scientific value. The articles are not 
properly digested. They give an impression of many scraps being thrown 
together by an unskilled hand, and a reader could not pass through a single 
long article without apprehending the truth of my statement. The Dravidian 
question has been disposed of in such a manner that I can not but feel that 
the writer did not take enough pains to understand the scraps he had collected. 

This fault finding on the part of the reviewer should not be construed into 
lack of appreciation of the work which Mr Thurston has already done. 
This work gives a great amount of information regarding the castes an ' tribes 
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of southern India in a convenient form, and the defects have been pointed out 
only to caution the anthropologist who may have to use it. On the whole 
the work shows Mr Thurston to be more of a collector than a scholar or 
investigator. 

As things stand now the preparation of an index volume becomes neces- 
sary, and this task may give the editors an opportunity to make some useful 
additions and corrections. 

It would have been better had the editors prefaced to their catalogue of 
castes a general picture of the population—a picture of the hierarchy of 
castes, of their usual occupations, of the religion of different social strata, 
etc. Such a picture would have enabled a foreign reader to go through the 
work more intelligently. Mr Thurston ought also to have given at least a 
rough presentation of his sociological theory in collecting facts. Such a 
presentation would have enabled the reader to find out the limits of his 
inquiry rather more exactly. It would have been wel! to have called atten- 
tion in the preface to articles on subjects like Albinos, Tali, Jew, Chinese- 
Tamil Cross, Eurasians, etc., for it is not likely that a reader would think of 
looking for them in this work unless he is previously informed of their exis- 
tence. 

Regarding the comparative reliability of the different classes of data 
in this work, the following remarks may be made: (1) The anthropometric 
data, which by the way are from measuremants taken by Mr Thurston 
personally, are authoritative. They are the best data we possess on the 
subject and form the most reliable part of the work; (2) the descriptive 
facts gathered regarding various tribes and castes may also be trusted but 
not absolutely; (3) the historical discussions casually entered in the book 
are not quite so trustworthy, and the Sanskrit scholarship of the work is 
very defective. 

The reviewer wishes to commend to the government of Madras the 
admirable plan adopted by the government of East Bengal and Assam of 
asking competent scholars to prepare and publish separate, scholarly mono- 
graphs on important tribes and castes, similar to the one on The Garos 
reviewed in the American Anthropologist for April-June, pp. 316-317. 


SHRIDHAR VY. KETKAR. 


The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. 1. By L. K. ANANTHA KRISHNA IYER. 
Madras, 1909. 914 X 6, pp. xxx, 366, 44 plates. 
The title of the work sufficiently explains its contents. The volume 
before us deals with castes and tribes which speak the Malayali language 
and are considered as “‘untouchables” by the higher castes. Mr Iyer promises 
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to deal with the higher castes in future volumes. This book is free from 
many of the flaws which I have found in Thurston’s work. It does not 
contain any anthropometric data, as the author has planned to confine him- 
self to descriptions of the customs, manner, traditions, etc., of the various 
castes. The information contained in the book is well digested and is 
presented in an agreeable form. The superiority of Iyer’s work over 
Thurston's is partially due to the fact that Mr lyer is a native of southern 
India, and partially to the greater care and patience which he has shown in 
performing his task. The illustrations in this volume are also superior to 
those of Thurston. 

Prefacing it are two introductions, one by John Beddoe and the other 
by A. H. Keane. Keane's introduction materially increases the value of 
the work. He takes this opportunity to present his theory of the racial 
composition of India, and to criticize those of Ripley and others. Though 
it would be too much to say that Keane has established his thesis beyond 
doubt, yet in the present condition of our knowledge regarding the eth- 
nography of southern India, his view appears to be more probable than those 
which he opposes. This theory is as follows: 

In the present general amalgam are represented five primary stocks: a 
submerged Negrito, probably from Malaysia; Kolarian, Dravidian, and Aryan 
who arrived in the order named from beyond the Hindu Kush and the Himal- 
ayas; lastly the Mongul, mainly confined to the Himalayan slopes. To the 
Kolarian, Dravidian, and Aryan ethnical stocks, correspond three distinct 
linguistic stocks, Kolarian being radically different from Dravidian, and both 
from Aryan. Thereis therefore no “Dravido-Kolarian” or “Dravido-Munda” 
mother-tongue, and these and the other compound terms like Indo-Aryan, 
Scytho-Dravidian, etc., are for the most part meaningless if not actually 
misleading. 

If Dr Keane has any more evidence than what is published in this intro- 
duction to support the above mentioned theory, that evidence deserves to 
be published. Its publication will facilitate further research on the subject. 


SHRIDHAR V. KETKAR. 


Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty. By BreRTHOLD Laurer. Leyden: E. G. 

Brill, 1909. Roy. 8°, pp. 339. 

This is a publication of the East Asiatic Committee of the American 
Museum of Natural History—the Jacob H. Schiff Chinese Expedition as 
stated on the title page. The committee organized to direct the endowment 
of Mr Schiff appointed Dr Berthold Laufer, explorer and collector, as emi- 
nently qualified to take charge of the work, and this gentleman sp :nt nearly 
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three years in exploration in China and in studying native books on the sub- 
ject of his investigations. The large number of objects figured were secured 
by Dr Laufer in Hsi an fu, province of Shensi. 

The title of the book conveys little meaning of its contents. The author 
not only describes the pieces of Han pottery brought home by him from China, 
but examples of Han pottery in the possession of public museums and private 
collectors. The description of the pieces, however, is but a prelude to an 
exhaustive discussion of the culture of the Han dynasty as illustrated by its 
pottery, and this last sentence as a title would have conveyed a better idea 
of the remarkable work done by Dr Laufer in actual research and excavation 
and in the study of many Chinese works relative to the subject than the title 
used. Indeed the author confesses the broader character of his work when 
he says (p. 9), “In the following study it has been the aim of the author to 
furnish contributions, not so much to Chinese ceramics as to the archeology 
or culture of the period in question, and to illustrate ancient Chinese culture by 
means of these finds.’’ Only one versed in the written language can profit by 
the numerous foot-notes in which are long quotations in Chinese, and titles of 
books, and even in the text are many quotations not translated. In fact 
this feature of the book compelled its publication in Holland, where, through 
the labors of De Groot, Schegel, and other sinalogues, the proper fonts and 
the men to set them have been brought together. 

The reader may wonder how the Han pottery can give one a clue to the 
culture of that period, but an examination of the excellent figures, of which 
there are many, will convince him that many texts are presented for the 
discussions that follow. A parallel example is offered in the study of early 
Egyptian culture derived from the representation of trades, customs, etc., 
in wood, stone, and pottery, supplemented, and often confirmed, by the mural 
decorations in ancient tombs. In like manner, then, the mortuary vessels 
of the Han period present to us many important features in the life of the 
people. We may remark in passing that the general reader will have to turn 
over many pages before he finds the date of the Han dynasty in our chro- 
nology, which is B.C. 206 to A.D. 25. (Eastern Han lasted from A.D. 25 
to A.D. 220.) 

In these objects are found models of animals, houses and household 
utensils, agricultural devices, hunting scenes, and a variety of material which 
reveals to us in a fragmentary way the culture of that remote period. An 
enumeration of the many features exhaustively discussed would exceed the 
limits of this brief review, but the student interested in the relations of China 
with neighboring countries will find in this work a rich mine of information of 
a most varied character and with ample references. 
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A pottery hand mill leads to an interesting discussion, with many illustra- 
tions from Chinese sources, of various grinding devices, such as earth mills, 
hulling and winnowing mills, worked by water, animal, and man power. The 
student of the Chinese written language will be interested in the discussion 
as to the best rendering of the characters. The author criticizes Giles as to 
the translation of two characters which certainly read ‘‘wind” and ‘wheel’ 
and which Giles naturally translates as wind-mill. By interpolating the 
character for fan, in another rendering we get the idea of winnowing. Dr 
Laufer shows that the wind-mill did not originate or exist in China prior to 
its introduction from occidental nations and is referred to in Chinese books, 
which he cites, as a foreign device. The peculiar cross-hatching on certain 
pieces he compares to similar markings on the mortuary pottery of Korea and 
Japan, which is supposed to be 1,200 years old or more. Judging from figures 
1 and 5 and the color of the clay it is highly probable that the unglazed, lathe- 
turned mortuary vessels of Korea were derived from China, as a similar class 
of pottery in Japan was certainly derived from Korea. The rice pounder is 
a very ancient device judging from a Han example. The rice pounder to-day 
consists of a large mortar with a pestle on the end of a long lever. A man 
standing at the farther end of the lever presses it down by bearing his weight 
upon it, and, then, lifting his foot, the pestle, which is often weighted with 
stone, drops heavily into the mortar. 

Vessels representing granaries with tiled roofs are shown, and, judging 
from the ridges, the tile consisted of imbrex and tegula, representing the 
oldest form of roofing tile known and the universal type to-day. 

The dragon design leads to an interesting discussion as to whether it was 
pre-Buddhistic. Attention might be called to the Institutes of the Chou 
Dynasty (Gingell’s translation), in which flag poles are figured with dragon- 
head terminations, also nobles’ flags with two dragons intertwined. If the 
Chou li was really written in the Han period, which Dr Laufer says is suspected, 
then these allusions would have no weight in the argument. The old New 
England well-sweep was known in China 2000 years ago. I have seen the typ- 
ical form in Satsuma and this simple device probably had many centers of 
origin. The forms of kitchen ranges discovered by Dr Laufer have survived 
until to-day. The pottery stoves on four legs are very curious. The slight 
observations I was able to make in the country about Shanghai and Canton re- 
vealed only the solid kitchen range, of a variety of designs, however, which I 
figured in my Glimpses of China. The projecting collar about the hole of 
the Han stove is also seen in the kitchen range of Canton. Portable cooking 
braziers, socommon in China to-day, are also shown in the Han material. 
A primitive form of kitchen ladle made by splitting a long-necked gourd longi- 
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tudinally is represented in the Han pottery by devices of the same form. A 
tazza made of rough clay and unglazed, figured on page 122, is like a typical 
form found in ancient graves in Korea and Japan. A form of censer with 
perforated cover, known as po shan lu, or hill-censer is discussed at length. It 
originated in the Han period. A vessel, not remotely unlike the po shan lu 
in size and perforated cover, without the saucer however, is found in old 
Korean pottery, white and brown glazed. 

Is it not possible that some of these objects were used as mosquito smokers. 
known in Japan as kaibushi? Dr Laufer speaks of them in one place as fumi- 
gators. Some of them might have been hand-warmers or feburo. 

The figure of an oval sanitary vessel and its survival today in a square 
form is in an accordance with the persistence of many other devices in China 
and emphasizes the unchangeableness of the masses.! 

The triangular device of clay to support pottery in the furnace while 
baking is found in its simplest form among the Han objects. This simple de- 
vice had a wide distribution in the eastern hemisphere in ancient times and 
survives today in the potteries of Japan, China, and Europe. It is a device 
of necessity and does not indicate community of origin. 

Representations of dogs in figure and in relief among these mortuary 
objects lead to certain considerations regarding the breeds of dogs in China 
and their origin. One will find in the Institutes of the Chou Dynasty allusions 
to dogs as food. I quote the following: “If the dogs had their posteriors 
bare and red, and they were fleet of foot, the meat was deemed rank and of 
bad smell.”’ The fat of the dog is often alluded to in the Institutes. 

In discussing the influence of Siberian art and culture on ancient China 
Dr Laufer finds in the design of a horse in “‘flying gallop” evidence of its 
derivation from Turkish-Siberian sources: particularly does he mention the 
attitude of the mounted archer in shooting backward. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that in the fétes given in honor of General Grant's 
visit to Japan, and which I was fortunate enough to witness, a tournament of 
mounted archers was the most unique. Three small targets were set up on 
poles, thirty or forty feet apart and perhaps fifty feet from the side of the road 
down which the archers in turn galloped at a furious rate, literally a “flying 
gallop.” The archer shot at right angles to the direction of his motion. It 

! Dr Laufer quotes from my paper on the Latrines of the East the statement that 
acertain pottery device sometimes served as a headrest or pillow. He says the state- 
ment in some respects seems erroneous. Some years ago Prof. F. W. Williams of Yale 
wrote to me as follows: ‘‘ I am particularly pleased to find in your Latrines a reference 
(never before printed I am sure) to the portable stoneware urinals of China, which 


recalls my early childhood when an old groom oi ours in Peking showed me one and 
declared that it made a mighty cozy pillow on a cold night.” 
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seemed as if the archer could hardly have time to draw an arrow from his quiver 
which hung on his back before he would get by his target, yet one archer. 
having hit two targets in succession, waved the third arrow in bravado at the 
vast audience as he passed the third target, and then, quickly adjusting the 
arrow, shot backward and hit the target! Had he missed after this display 
he would have been justified in committing harakiri, and in feudal 
days would probably have done so. Dr Laufer observes the heavy stirrup 
with broad base of the Han period. The Japanese stirrup, though of an 
entirely different type, has a broad base in which the entire foot is supported, 
and this greatly assists the standing attitude of the archer in hunting or in 
warfare. Evidences are given which indicate that falconry was derived 
from Persia, while the game of polo originated in Turkestan. 

Dr Laufer believes that the horse was brought to China by the Turks. 
In the Institutes of the Chou Dynasty, already alluded to, | find that six kinds 
of horses were distinguished as follows: thoroughbreds, chargers, horses 
of a color, roadsters, hunters, and commonbred. Allusions are also made to 
grooming, breeding, castrating, etc. 

The absence of chairs, tables, and bedsteads has also been a marked 
characteristic of Asiatic nations with the exception of the Chinese, and in 
China one finds all these articles of furniture. The Chinese sit in chairs, 
have their meals at tables, though using chop sticks and eating out of com- 
munal dishes. May not this primitive method be a survival of the time 
when the family gathered about a common receptacle for food while sitting 
on the floor or ground? 

Bas reliefs of the Han period show the absence of household furniture, 
and this leads Dr Laufer to an interesting discussion as to the origin of chairs, 
tables, etc., in China, and here again the author gives reasons for believing 
that these objects have been derived from the Turks. In the ‘Institutes’ 
I find no reference to chairs, tables, or bedsteads, but there are references 
to five kinds of stools to lean upon—arm rests, literally. These arm rests 
are often represented in ancient Chinese pictures and are still surviving in 
Japan today. The five kinds of arm rests described are ‘‘(1) gems; (2) 
inlaid with imitation gems; (3) red-colored stool; (4) black-colored stool, 
varnished; (5) white plain unvarnished stools.” Also makers of these objects 
are named in which the wood radical appears. 

The ancient inscriptions on pottery and bronze will interest those who are 
familiar with Chalfant’s valuable memoir on Early Chinese Writing pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg. 

Dr Laufer’s comments are quite fair concerning the making of imitations 
in China. It is unjust in the foreigner to assert that there is a c unterfeit 
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industry in China for the purpose of deceiving foreigners. In most cases 
these imitations are made exclusively for the Chinese, who readily know 
their character and buy them as such, just as we make furniture and other 
objects after old models—of pottery scarabs as paper weights, bronze objects 
with the green patina imitated, etc. These and other common examples 
are familiar to all and are not intended to deceive. The Japanese have two 
words for these kinds of objects, one indicating an imitation for the purpose 
of deceiving and another an honorable imitation in which the fabricator 
signs his name. 

The numerous and beautiful examples of Han pottery figured in this 
book will certainly surprise students and collectors of early Chinese pottery 
who know their rarity. In Japan thirty years ago an attaché of the Chinese 
legation showed me a single example of Han pottery which was esteemed 
a rare and valuable object. I made a careful study of its clay and of the few 
remaining patches of its thin crackled glaze. When a few years ago there 
suddenly appeared in our market a number of large vases and other pieces 
purporting to be Han I could not believe such rare objects in such numbers 
could be genuine, and though a critical examination failed to reveal a fraudu- 
lent make, I wondered at the rare skill of the counterfeiter, despite the fact 
that the Chinese are past masters in this art. A paragraph in Dr Laufer’s 
book explains for the first time the reason for the sudden appearance of these 
remarkable pieces. In his Introductory the author says: 

“Specimens of this pottery first came to light, towards the end of the seventies, 
in Hsi an fu, according to the statements of the dealers in antiquities living there, 
and consequently no mention of it is made in the archaeological or ceramic lit 
erature of the Chinese. In the beginning, nobody cared for these pieces, and they 
were indifferently thrown away for a few cash, until, after some years, larger 
cargoes of them reached Peking, where they brought enormous prices among 
Chinese lovers of antiquity. Nowadays it is the unanimous opinion of all Chinese 
judges, that this pottery represents genuine and most precious relics of the Han 
time.””! 

In summing up Dr Laufer expresses his conviction that the pottery of 
the Han dynasty originated in that period. He says (p. 212): 

1The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has lately acquired through the efforts of 
Dr Okakura a remarkable collection of figurines and other objects of the Han dynasty. 
The curious head coverings, peculiar dresses, and, in one case, a broad-nosed figure 
with curly hair will interest the student of Chinese antiquities. In this collection 
is a hut urn and a cylindrical vessel made in imitation of a granary, in which is repre- 
sented minutely the character of the tiled roof. The tegula is represented as a flat 
piece like the ancient Greek tile, though the curved tegula is represented in other 
examples. The collection also has a large number of the terminal or caves imbrices 


with circular disc. It is hoped that these objects will soon be arranged for public 
exhibition. 
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“The pottery of the Han dynasty, from the view-point of technique and 
form, is doubtless a genuine and original production of Chinese culture. So far 
as this pottery represents imitations of actual objects, we have seen that these 
objects are true constituents of Chinese civilization, and existed in the period to 
which the pottery is to be ascribed. So far as it embodies vessels of a great variety 
of shapes, we have noticed that a great number of these can be traced back to 
forms in bronze and nephrite which were developed either during the age of the 
Han, or, for the most part and to the greatest extent, in ages much earlier, on 
Chinese soil. Of the remaining pieces which do not betray an affinity to forms 
in other substances, it may be asserted with perfect safety that they do not display 
any traces suggestive of foreign influence, but appear as thoroughly Chinese 
ceramic productions. Indeed, this entire pottery forms a well-defined group, 
which, in its character as pottery, bears no resemblance to any other known 
groups of ancient pottery in Asia, nor to that of Siberia or of Turkistan.” 

In Appendix One there is given a description of the roofing tiles of the 
Han. The circular discs which terminate the eaves imbrices are very inter- 
esting. The decoration in strong relief consists in most instances of characters 
quartering the circle and these have been translated as reading “Infinite 
like heaven,” ‘“Thousands and thousands of years without end,” “Sublime 
peace to the numerous generations,”’ ‘Long life without end,” and similar 
sentiments. One is amazed at the possibility of translating the more obscure 
ones, particularly the disc represented on Plate LXVII, Fig. 1, a complicated 
mass of scrolls which are, however, rendered ‘May you always have good 
luck!’ Dr Laufer expresses the opinion that the decorative composition 
in concentric zones on these discs must have been derived from coeval metal 
mirrors. While this supposition may be correct I wou!d point out that a 
circular area for decoration would naturally lead to concentric treatment. 
That the occurrence of four animals used in divination should be found on 
a metal mirror as well as on a tile does not seem strong evidence in support 
of his suggestion, as such animal symbols as well as sentiments and mottoes 
are widely used as decorative features on the most dissimilar objects. 

In Appendix Two, Dr Laufer describes a number of pottery objects 
which Mr Frank H. Chalfant exhumed from Sung tombs in Shantung. 
Most of the forms closely resemble those made to-day. The oviform bottle 
figured on plate LX XIV, in form and glaze is identical with the wine bottle 
which one might find cast away in the ash barrel of a Chinese laundryman 
in this country. The Sung period takes us back eight hundred years or 
more and the persistence of these forms is one of the amazing characteristics 
of the Chinese. The two pieces figured on plate LX X resemble pottery with 
a light-cream colored glaze and rude decoration of brush strokes in brown 


that one meets with in Japan and which the Japanese antiquarian identifies 
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as Korean. Dr Frederick Hirth assured me that the pieces were made in 
China and were probably shipped in numbers to Korea from which country 
they found their way to Japan. 

For those who believe that the culture of Middle America owes its origin 
to Asiatic contact the picture so graphically given by Dr Laufer of the culture 
of the Han period affords no evidence. Neither in the methods of pottery 
making, glazing of various colors; the triangular device for supporting pottery 
in the furnace, old-world-wide in its distribution, but singularly absent in 
the western hemisphere; nor in the potters’ wheel and wheels of other kinds, 
even the pulley, can any resemblance be found in Middle America. So we 
might enumerate other features none of which do we find in the ancient culture 
of Middle America, such as roofing tiles, grain towers, grinding mills, water 
mills, mortars of various kinds, irrigating devices, well sweeps, decorative 
motives, knife money and other forms of money, cooking stoves, cross-bows, 
falconry, furniture, the forms of bronze vessels, and characters used in in- 
scriptions. 

In conclusion, I think the author will agree with me when I suggest 
that it would have added greatly to the usefulness of this unique work if 
there had been appended a bibliography of the subject. Even an alpha- 
betical list of the numerous works he refers to in the text would have been 
welcomed. The importance of this addition would most likely have occurred 
to Dr Laufer had he been at home during the making of the book, but the 
last half of the volume was sent to press during his second visit to China. 
In such a bibliography he might wel! have included for the general reader 
Alfred E Hippisley’s article entitled ““A Sketch of the History of the Ceramic 
Art in China,” published in the Smithsonian Annual Report for 1887-88, 
and again published in the Report of 1900. The more so as in this article 
the various Chinese dynasties are given with the chronology of the suc- 
cessive productions of pottery and porcelain, and for the added reason 
that these reports were freely distributed and are easily accessible to every 
reader. In such a bibliography also might have been included William 
Henry Gingell’s Translation of the Institutes of the Chou Dynasty, B.C. 1121, 
a rare book but of surpassing interest as showing the ceremonial usages of 
the Chinese nearly a thousand years before the Han dynasty. If the Chou li 
was really written in the Han period Dr Laufer would have added greatly 
to the interesting assemblage of facts he has brought together regarding 
the customs of the period. 

EpwarD S. Morse. 
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Papuan Fairy Tales. By ANNIE Ker. London: Macmillan & Co., 1910. 
2°, pp. xi, 149, ills. (price, $1.50). 

The title of this book indicates a popular rather than a scientific inter- 
pretation of the term “fairy tale,’ some of the material included being 
properly myth, legend, and tribal story. The native name appears to be 
Virarautua, which is rendered by the English “folk-lore” (p. x). The author, 
who has known the people in question “for nine years, and for part of that 
time lived alone amongst them in a little mission bungalow,” collected the 
tales ‘chiefly from the natives of a small village on the N. E. coast of Papua.”’ 
The tales (given in English only) are: The two lizards (tells why the tioba 
tree leans toward the earth); How the turtle got his shell (it was once the 
wooden bowl in Binama’s house); The man who left heaven (accounts for 
the origin of flying-foxes and their cries); Dabedabe the good (explains 
why men are spared and pigs slain when a feast is made); The dancing dame 
(the loud beat of waves on the coral is the voice of the blind woman's drum); 
The jungle boy (incidentally gives origin of sand-crab); How the flying-fish 
lived first in a tree (these fish still bear on their heads the marks of the coral 
thrown at them by the old man); The king of the snakes; The talking 
bananas (witch slain by man whose son she had killed); Kakukaku and 
Taureboga (tale of two brothers); How Wakeke defeated Arebo (contest 
between the smallest of the snakes and the king of the sea): The wise wagtail 
(story of a man with five wives); Why the men of Gavi will not eat fish 
(their ancestors were slain by Abaia for fishing in the waters of Wapogi); 
Manubada’s bride (tale of the fair bride of Manubada, the great fish-hawk, 
and her restoration to her former lover); How the twins killed Manubada; 
The crane (how Uapanipani, the crane, restored the children to their father) ; 
Toroa, the song of the dead (story of the song which the dead sing on their 
way to their own land); The king of the fairies (tells how men came to eat 
of waoi); The cockerel (how the cockerel obtained fresh fire, how he was 
captured by men, and how the bird-village became a place of desolation); 
How a man found his wife in the land of the dead (the dead have since closed 
the hole with a great stone, so none may enter to see and talk with them); 
Dakodako, the man-eater; The magic almonds (tells of the origin of burrow 
ing crabs and why they flee into their holes at the sight of a man); The 
cassowary (taboo of cassowary flesh for women); Where the coconut came 
from (originally a man’s head, the marks still there); Kapikoa, the black 
cockatoo (origin of cooking by women); The mouse and the butterfly (how 
the mouse was avenged); The man who could not be killed; The brush 
turkeys (origin of brush turkeys, and why they make nests of leaves and 
earth); The enchanted pillow (tale of a wooden pillow, to sleep on which 
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was death); The unlucky man (tale of two brothers and the strife caused 
by a woman); The snake child (origin of taro—from flesh of a snake); The 
ant and the pheasant (how the death of the hornbill was avenged); The 
boar-slayer; The man with the open throat (accounts for saying, ‘‘Eat first, 
and afterwards drink’’); Borevui and her three brothers (tale of successive 
search by brothers for one another); The mud people (why mud houses are 
despised, and houses built of rei, as in the beginning); Why Wamirans are 
few (because the lad, driven away by his mother, turned to the west); The 
man without hands and feet (how he obtained those of Aidagagiogio, a great 
and terrible being); Gelaruru (tale of a man with two wives, one beloved 
and one not); The three sisters (youngest sister feeds snakes and is rewarded; 
others refuse and are destroyed). Scattered through several of these tales 
are a few lines of Papuan songs,—notable especially being the song of the dead. 
A favorite phrase in beginning is “In the old days,” ‘Long ago”; a common 
ending seems to be, ‘“‘Let us take a piece of yam and roast it and break it 
upon the head of ——, for the tale is done.” 

As the author remarks, sorcerers and witches, who “are a very real 
feature in Papuan life to-day,” have an important réle in these stories, 
while cannibalism (‘‘still indulged in by tribes out of reach of the Govern- 
ment,’’—many of the coast tribes also, although they have relinquished the 
habit sigh still “for the good old days, ‘when there was plenty to eat’ ’’) 
is still so near in thought as to be a prominent feature of not a few of them 
In each story, “there was generally a little incantation or magic verse, and 
this was invariably chanted to an air which one might call the fairy tale 
motif, for it appeared with great regularity, linked, however, to very diverse 
words” (p. ix). The stories of Papuan folk-lore are told by old women to 
children and others; by young married couples, turn about, to one another 
in the dark of the moon; by the viliage elder around an open fire; and in 
the men’s club-house before sleep overtook the members, etc. In the au- 
thor’s opinion ‘‘the tales exhibit to a marvellous degree the Papuan outlook 
upon life.” 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Dawn of the World: Myths and Weird Tales told by the Mewan Indians of 
California. Collected and edited by C. Hart Merriam. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1910. 914 x 6, pp. 273. ($3.50 net.) 
Though Dr Merriam’s primary object is to familiarize the general public 

with the character of Californian mythology, the attention of the special 

student may well be directed to this new collection of folk-lore,—more 
particularly as the author has not hesitated to publish several versions of the 
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same myths and thus affords additional opportunities for studying the alter- 
ations undergone by essentially the same plot within the limits of a single 
stock. Some of the tales derive special value from the fact that they were 
collected from tribal groups now wholly or nearly extinct. 

Part 1, by far the larger portion of the book, is devoted to “Ancient 
Myths,”’—tales dealing with a mythical race of semi-human ‘‘First People,”’ 
who assume animal form immediately before the advent of the historical 
Indians. The most important elements of Mewan mythology are conve- 
niently summarized by Dr Merriam in some introductory pages (p. 17 ff.), 
where, however, the specifically Mewan points of fundamental importance 
are not separated with sufficient sharpness from elements of universal folk- 
lore and cosmological conceptions of minor significance. The acquisition of 
fire (or light) evidently plays a very prominent part in Mewan folk-lore. 
While in one fragmentary tale of the Wipa tribe a purely rationalistic explana- 
tion is offered (p. 136), the origin of fire is far more commonly accounted for 
by theft from another tribe or from a monopolizing owner. A minor element 
in this tale, noticeable by its persistence, is the explanation of the red spots 
on the body of the fire-bearer’s descendants (pp. 33, 49, 50, 890f.) with char- 
acteristically primitive assumption of the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. The origin of death is accounted for in the customary way. In the 
Wipa story (pp. 127-132), the Falcon kills his faithless wife, the Gray Goose, 
but afterwards relents and endeavors to restore her to life. His attempts 
are frustrated by the Meadowlark, whereupon the incensed Falcon pontif- 
ically decrees that henceforth men should die forever. Had it not been for 
Meadowlark’s interference, people would have revived the fourth day after 
their death. The Northern Mewuk also ascribe the mortality of mankind 
to the Meadowlark’s hostility, which prevented Black Lizard from reviving 
the first dead Indian (p. 55). The destruction of the world by fire as an act 
of revenge plays an important part. In a Hoolpoomne tale (p. 81) it is the 
fire of the slain giant Kelok that spreads devastation through the land, 
causing Kelok’s enemy Falcon to seek refuge in the ocean. In an otherwise 
quite different story told by the Tuleyome (p. 144), the Falcon has stolen 
Weasel’s shell money; Weasel sets the world on fire and endangers his enemy's 
life, until Falcon’s grandfather, Coyote, causes a flood which extinguishes 
the conflagration. It is worth noting that in a fragmentary Olamentko 
story (p. 157) Coyote causes a deluge in order to annoy the Falcon. A 
relatively primeval flood is postulated by the Hookooeko (p. 203); Coyote 
appears on a raft of tule matting and split sticks, throws his raft-mat on the 
water, and thus creates the earth. The diving for earth does not seem to 


figure in Mewan mythology. Other elements which deserve ment.on are 
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the creation of men from feathers (pp. 84, 149, 203); the conception of Skunk 
as a powerful public enemy, ultimately overcome by a ruse (pp. 117-120); 
the existence of a gigantic bird (Yellokin) carrying off children, and, like 
the corresponding Nii’neyunc bird of the Shoshone, slain while drinking 
(p. 164); and the familiar tale of the Bear and the Fawns (pp. 103-109; 
111-112). 

In many of the myths, Coyote figures as one of the principal personages. 
Dr Merriam characterizes him, not quite felicitously, as “the Creator, a 
divinity of unknown origin and fabulous ‘magic,’ whose influence was always 
good"’; the less favorable picture presented of him by the Wipa and Northern 
Mewuk is explained away as due to the influence of neighboring stocks (p. 18). 
To avoid misconstruction it should be noted that even in the myths of other 
tribes Coyote’s ends are attained by trickery (p. 39, 84) and that the Middle 
Mewuk also emphasize his selfishness (p. 63). 

Part 2, purporting to deal with ‘Present Day Myths,” contains a mass 
of miscellaneous folk-lore, including beliefs concerning animals, ghosts, and 
fabulous beings. Of the latter, the Rock Giant (pp. 231 ff.) recalls the Sho- 
shone cannibal that used to lie in ambush to catch women, carried them off 
on his back, and ate them up. The gigantic Dz6’avits of Shoshone mythol- 
ogy, besides picking up people and tossing them into their bags, are said to 
have lived in stone houses, and may thus be even more closely related to the 
Mewan giants. 

A number of illustrations—mostly from original paintings by Mr E. W. 
Deming—form a pleasing feature of the book. The composition of some of 
them is naturally influenced by the somewhat nebulous character of the 
personages portrayed in the myths. The pictures of the Fawn and the 
Bear and of the flute-player putting the valley people to sleep bear the 


distinctive charm of the quaintly humorous. 
Ropert H. Lowe. 


Las Viejas Rasas Argentinas: Seis Cuadros Murales: Texto explicativo. 
By Fétrx F. Oures y Cartos Brucn. Buenos Aires, 1910. Pp. 114, 
with 6 accompanying charts. 

These six excellent charts, each of which contains illustrations of the 
natural environment, archeological remains, material life, psychic expression, 
family life, social organization, etc.. of the people concerned, with portraits 
of natives and a map showing the position and extent of their habitat, etc., 
are intended for educational purposes, having been approved by the National 
Council of Education, as giving in graphic form the necessary information 
concerning the primitive peoples of the Republic. The six groups of Indians 


considered are: (1) Peoples of the mountain-regions of the Northeast (the 
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Diaguitas principally —Atacamas, Omaguacas, Quilmes, Acalanios, etc.; 
also the Tonocotés, Sanavirones and Comechingones); (2) Peoples of the 
selvas of the Chaco (Mataco-Mataguayas, Chorotes, Tobas, Chiriguanos) ; 
(3) Peoples of the littoral of the great rivers (Charrtias, Cainguas, etc.); (4) 
Peoples of the pampas and llanuras (Querandies, Puelches, Araucanos) ; 
(5) Peoples of Patagonia; (6) Peoples of Tierra del Fuego (Onas, Yamanas 
or Yahgans). Each chart contains from 17 to 28 illustrations. The ‘“‘explan- 
atory text” is for the teacher and consists of a résumé of the ethnology of the 
peoples treated of with brief bibliographies for more detailed information, 
The illustrations in the charts are listed and explained by number in the 
text. This is something we might well copy in North America, for, if revo- 
lutions are so frequent to the South, more than one of the Latin Republics 
has always something to teach us in the way of scientific discoveries or their 
practical application from a pedagogical point of view. The authors are 
to be congratulated on what seems to be a good piece of work. 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Sumarios de jas Conferencias y Memorias presentadas al XVII Congreso Inter- 
nacional de los Americanistas, sesién de Buenos Aires 16 al 21 de mayo de 
7910. Coleccién completa reunida por ROBERT LEHMANN-NITSCHE, Secre- 
tario General del Congreso. Buenos Aires: Imprenta y Casa editora 
“Juan A. Alsina,” 1910. 

Dr R. Lehmann-Nitsche, general secretary of the Seventh International 
Congress of Americanists, held at Buenos Aires on May, 1910, has gathered 
together and published (with separate pagination for each) in a volume of 
more than 100 pages, the abstracts of all papers offered at the Congress. 
In cases where the abstract was not composed originally in Spanish, it is 
given both in that and the first language. The papers are distributed as 
follows: paleoanthropology 3; physical anthropology 5; linguistics 10; 
ethnology and archeology 31 (Mexico, C. America, and Brazil 3; Peru and 
Bolivia 6; Calchaqui 8; Chile 9; Chaco and Alto Paranda 5); general eth- 
nology 6; colonial history 6,—a total of 61 communications. Among the 
authors of papers are Ameghino, Hrdlicka, Ambrosetti, Mochi, Belmar, De 
Charencey, Lafone Quevedo, K. von den Steinen, R. Lenz, R. Lehmann- 
Nitsche, Adela Breton, H. von Ihering, E. Seler, M. Schmidt, M. Uhle, C. 
Bruch, T. Guevara, V. Fric, L. M. Torres, J. T. Medina, H. ten Kate, etc. 
According to F. Belmar the Otomi is not at all a ‘‘monosyllabic’’ tongue; 
the Comte de Charencey thinks the verb in Tzotzil is more archaic than in 
Maya proper; S. A. Lafone Quevedo advocates the pronominal method of 
classifying American languages; K. von den Steinen calls attention oa Ms. 
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Arte de la lengua Zamuca soon to be published; A. Echeverria i Reyes notes 
that the Atacaman or Cunza language is now completely extinct; R. Lenz 
reports that of some 2,100 words in Chilean Spanish of Indian origin 66 per 
cent are Araucanian (Mapuche), some 500 Quechuan, the others from various 
Indian languages; A. Saldias describes briefly a grammar and dictionary of 
the Pampa language composed by General J. M. de Rozas, 1828-1868; 
R. Lehmann-Nitsche advocates Tshon (of which he thinks Ona a corruption) 
as the appellation of the people now usually termed Onas. H. ten Kate 
treats of ethnographic painters in South America from A. von Humboldt 
to G. Boggiani, with some uncomplimentary reflections on Catlin; J. A. Dom- 
inquez and E. Autran refer to Mss. of Bonpland in the Botanical Institute of 
the University. Miss A. Breton finds high praise for the paintings and 
sculptures of ancient Mexico and Central America; M. Schmidt has also 
treated elsewhere of old Peruvian textiles; M. Uhle holds that in the region 
of Cuzco the succession of peoples has been Aymaras, aillus of Quechuan 
speech, sinchis (Incas of Sinchi Roca or Capac Yupanqui),—the first real 
Inca was the Inca Roca; J. B. Ambrosetti’s account of the miraculous picture 
of the Virgin at Cuzco, has been already printed in another place; M. Uhle 
sees three periods of Calchaqui culture (type of the Abraconian vases of 
Andalgalé; type of older Calchaqui culture proper, as at Santa Maria, Amai- 
cha, etc.; type contemporaneous with the Incas seen at La Paya), of which 
none has been absolutely independent of Peruvian influences (Tiahuanacan 
influences, e. g., are met with in the old style of Santa Maria); Dr J. B. 
Ambrosetti makes the Pucara of Tilcara represent the northern limit in the 
Quebrada de Humahuaca of the culture-types of the south; Debenedetti 
holds that the culture of the prehistoric burial-places of ‘‘La Isla” marks the 
extreme south of a civilization independent of its Calchaqui and Atacamefian 
neighbors; Lafone Quevedo thinks that the Calchaqui wooden pipes are 
blow-pipes and the bunches of thorns associated with them poisoned arrows, 
as described, e. g., by Diego Fernandez de Palencia; A. Oyarztin holds that 
the pre-Hispanic civilization of Chile was derived form Peru and its remains 
are to be found among the modern Araucanians; T. Guevara thinks Chilian 
“sacrificial stones” are of Peruvian origin, also that native plants of the 
Nicotianas were in use in Chile in pre-Hispanic times, but the N. Tabacum 
was introduced by the Spaniards; A. Oyarztin ventures the hazardous view 
that the rather unique petroglyphs of Llaima in the province of Cautin 
“belong to a civilization older than that of the Incas, perhaps to that of 
the Collas or Aymaras, or older still, to that of the Caribs”; T. Guevara 
points out that De Ercilla, in his famous poem, “‘has created customs, scenes, 


types and a psychology not belonging to the genuine Araucanian’’; F. C. 
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Mayntzhausen points out the value of ceramic products as guides for the 
distribution of pre-Columbian Guarani culture, e. g., in the Alto Parana 
region. F. Ameghino considers as 3 chief features of the lithic products 
of Homo pampaeus, the wedge-shaped hatchet and the two implements 
used in manufacturing it, the yunguey, and the striker; G. Dillenius notes 
that artificial deformation gives to the Calchaqui skull a ‘“‘pseudopithecoid”’ 
character; A. Mochi holds that outside of the Lagoa-Santa, Fuegian, Boto- 
cudo, etc., types, all the rest of the native population of South America 
present most frequently the hypsybrachycephalic type characteristic of 
the Peruvians, Calchaquf, etc.; of C. Marelli's monograph on Patagonian 
craniology, a portion has just appeared elsewhere as a detailed study of the 
sutures of the skulls of Argentinian Indians. The idea of publishing these 
résumés together, without waiting a year or two for the volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, is a good one. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 

ALEXANDER, HARTLEY B. Religious Spirit of the American Indian. 
(Reprinted with additional illustrations from Zhe Open Court, January and 
February, 1910.) Chicago, 1910. 9g 6, pp. 51, ill. 

AMBROSETTI, JUAN B. Un Docimento Grafico de Etnografia Peruana de 
la Epoca Colonial. Dedicated to the xvii Congress of Americanists. Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta y Casa Editora ‘‘ Juan A, Alsina,’’ 1910. 117%, pp. 
27, 11 figures. 

AMEGHINO, FLORENTINO. Descubrimiento de dos esqueletos humanos 
fosiles en el pampeano inferior del Moro. Buenos Aires, 1910. 11 7%, 
pp. 6. 

AMEGHINO, FLORENTINO. Descubrimiento de un esqueleto humano fosil 
en el pampeano superior del Arroyo Siasgo. Buenos Aires, 1910. 11 7%, 
pp. 6. 

Barrett, S. A. The Material Culture of the Klamath Lake and Modoc 
Indians of Northeastern California and Southern Oregon. In University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology, vol. 5, no. 4, pp. 239-292, 
plates 10-25. Berkeley: The University Press, 1910. 10% & 7. 

Bean, R. B. Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1910. 8 5%, pp. 236, 26 figures. 

Brown, GeorGe. Melanesians and Polynesians: Their Life-Histories 
Described and Compared. London: Macmillan & Co., Ig10. 83/ & 51%, 
pp- xv, 451, 70 ills. (Price $3.00.) 

CAMPBELL, T. J. Pioneer Priests of North America, 1642-1, 10. Vol. 
2, Among the Hurons. New York, 1910. 9 X 6, pp. 333, ills. 
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CIFUENTES, JULIO VicuSA. Mitos y supersticiones recogidos de la tradi- 
cion oral. Primera serie: Mitos. In Estudios de Folklore Chileno. [San- 
tiago], 1910. 7% 5%, pp. 55. 

DENSMORE, FRANCES. Chippewa Music. Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Bulletin 45. Washington: Government Printing office, 1910. 9% X 6, 
pp. xix, 216, 12 pls., 8 figs. 

Dixon, ROLAND B. The Chimariko Indians and Language. In Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American Arc haeology and Ethnology, 
vol. 5, pp. 293-380, August 19, 1910. Berkeley : The University Press. 
10% X 7. 

Down, Epwin A. The Sterilization of Degenerates. Read at the first 
annual meeting of the Connecticut State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, March, 1910. 9 & 6, pp. 14. 

FARABEE, WILLIAM CurRTIS. Some Customs of the Macheyengas. 
Reprint from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for Octo- 
ber, 1909. Worcester: The Davis Press, 1909. 10% 6%, pp. 7. 

FOWKE, GERARD. Antiquities of central and southeastern Missouri. 
[With a report on Skeletal Material from Missouri Mounds, Collected in 1906-7 
by Mr Gerard Fowke. By AleS Hrdlicka.]_ Report on Explorations made in 
1906-7 under the auspices of the Archzological Institute of America. Bul- 
letin 37, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1910. 9% & 6, pp. 
vii, 116, 19 pls., 20 figs. 

Foy, W. Fiihrer durch das Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum (Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde) der Stadt CéIn. 3 Auflage. Céln: Druck der Kélner Verlags- 
anstalt A.-G., 1910. 7X 43/, pp. 293, ills. 

Gerste, A. Notes sur la médecine et la botanique des anciens Mexicans. 
Deuxicme Edition. Rome, 1910. 9% X 6, pp. 1gt. 

ALES. See Fowke, GERARD. 

Kroeper, A, L. The Chumash and Costanoan Languages. University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. IX, 
no. 2, pp. 237-271, Berkeley, 1910. 1013 7. 

LAUFER, BeRTHOLD. Christian Art in China. Reprint from the Mitteil- 
ungen des Seminars fiir Orientaliche Sprachen zu Berlin, Jahrgang XIII, 
Abteilung I, Ostasiatische Studien, Berlin, 1910. 9% X64, pp. 19, 11 
plates, 11 figs., and 12 pp. of texts, 

LAVAL, RAMON A. Del Latin en el folk-lore Chileno. (Tomo 1, Revista 
de la Sociedad de Folk-lore Chileno, entrega 1"). Santiago de Chile, 1g1o. 
93% X 634, pp. 25. 


Le CLERCQ, CHRESTIEN. New relation of Gaspesia, with the customs 
and religion of the Gaspesian Indians. Translated and edited, with a re- 
print of the original, by W. F. Ganong. Toronto, 1910. 9% X 6%, pp. 
14 + 452, ill. map. 
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The Bourgeois Village Site——Since the writer in conjunction with Dr 
H. J. Spinden of the New York Museum of Natural History wrote a 
paper on the Mandans in 1906, he has devoted considerable time to the 
further study of the Missouri river sites in North Dakota, and has 
had the opportunity of visiting a number of other sites, including one of 
the sites on Heart river, the Fort Clark Mandan sites, and the Knife 
river Hidatsa sites. This has given him increased familiarity with , 
the general characteristics of the villages and furnished him with more 
complete resources for comparison. After the publication of Dr Libbey’s 


article on the Burgois site the writer made further inspection of that site. 

This inspection was accompanied by a careful comparison of Dr Spinden's 

map, which was the result of some five weeks’ work on the site, with that i 

printed in the North Dakota State Historical Society's report. / 
The arguments advanced by Dr Libbey as proving the non-Mandan or 

the Hidatsa foundation of the site are as follows: first, that there is an absence 

of grouping about a common center, a lack of order or plan in the house 

arrangement; second, that the central open space, characteristic supposedly 

of the Mandan village, is absent; third, that the house rings have too great a 

depth for those of the Mandans; fourth, that there are piles of refuse scattered 


about the site and between the lodge rings, which he says is an Hidatsa : 

feature. 
There is considerable evidence given in The Mandans as to the Mandan 

foundation of this site, much of it bearing on the above points, which it 


seems that Dr Libbey failed to note. This evidence for the most part will 
not be repeated, and the facts here set forth will be mainly in the nature of 
further evidence and discussion. 

In the absence of grouping about a common center the Burgois site does 
not differ from the Fort Clark site shown in the map accompanying Dr 
Libbey’s article, where some fifteen houses only surrounded an open space 
while fully twice as many are scattered about promiscuously. It is stated 
that in the Mandan sites the door-ways all turn toward the central space, 
while at the Burgois site they face in any direction at random, and that that 
site shows no open space. As regards the door-ways, after a very careful 
examination of the rings at the Burgois site it was quite apparent that there 
are no clear signs of door-ways to be distinguished either as depressions or 
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elevations. It should be noted that the door-ways were built as wooden 
vestibules deeply covered with earth and sloping very slightly to the excav- 
ated floor level; hence one might as well expect to find a ridge or mound as 
a depression remaining. The surveyor who drew the map of the Burgois 
site accompanying Dr Libbey’s article evidently recognized this uncertainty 
as to the door-ways, for we find six rings mapped with two door-ways and 
several with none at all. 

As to the absence of the central enclosure, two large open spaces are 
marked in Dr Spinden’s map, which on a careful reéxamination seems very 
accurate, and these are suggested as possible open squares in the Peabody 
Museum paper. The map in the North Dakota report shows one such possible 
location for an open square, and the house rings in the immediate neighbor- 
hood with one or two exceptions are drawn with doorways pointing as near 
to the center of this space as do those in the Fort Clark site map. This 
space is also as close to the center of the village as is that in the smaller of 
the two Fort Clark sites. 

As regards the depth of house rings there are several points to be con- 
sidered. In the first place the rings on the Burgois site are not in general of 
so great a depth as those on the Hidatsa sites on Knife river, nor are they 
deeper than those on the Fort Lincoln site which is recognized as Mandan. 
It must be borne in mind that all descriptions of Mandan house building 
state that the site of the house was always excavated to a depth of frotm 
one and one-half to two feet. Matthews in his work on the Hidatsa states 
that they sometimes excavated to get the proper sort of earth for a floor, 
distinctly implying that this was not always done. Thus it seems that a 
fair depth of the house ring should be a constant Mandan characteristic, 
whereas the Hidatsa ring would show no constant feature as to depth, varying 
according to local conditions. We find this corroborated in the Knife river 
Hidatsa sites where there is a considerable variation in the depth of house 
rings in the different villages. 

The next point to be considered is that of the so-called refuse heaps or 
mounds. Dr Libbey states that the presence of these mounds scattered 
over a village site is a sure indication of a Hidatsa site. The Heart river 
sites, the Fort Lincoln site, and the Bolley site, every one considered to be 
Mandan by the North Dakota Society, all show mounds of very nearly the 
same size and number in proportion to the size of the site. 

That these mounds are refuse heaps is merely an assumption. From 
a glance at Dr Spinden’s map it is evident that nearly all the mounds, and 
all of the largest ones, are contiguous to either the inner or outer ditch, or 
at some distance beyond the ditches. They are frequently of regular shape, 
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and excavation shows that while considerable refuse is present by far the 
greatest bulk of the material is earth. To the south of the large mound 
marked ‘‘A’’ in Dr Spinden's map is a depression which suggests at a glance 
that earth had been taken from it to construct the mound. Furthermore 
the bluff on the river side for several hundred feet discloses debris and refuse 
to a depth of from four to six feet, as if this had been the natural place for 
casting refuse when it was not needed in building fortifications. 

It is an historical fact that the Fort Clark sites were not occupied as long 
as the Heart river ones, and also that the Mandan became more careless in 
the building of fortifications in their later years. This would account for 
the small amount of refuse present there in mounds, and also for the lack 
of mounds such as appear in the older sites. Furthermore the Hidatsa sites 
on Knife river were occupied much longer than the Fort Clark sites, and would 
naturally show more refuse, of which their inhabitants were perhaps not as 
careful! in their disposition as the Mandan. A study of one of the above 
Hidatsa sites shows a marked difference from the Burgois site in the general 
character and arrangement of the mounds. 

Another point of considerable importance as showing the Mandan char- 
acteristics of the Burgois site lies in the fact that from the large mass of animal 
bones collected in excavation there there was not a single bone of the dog. 
This point was mentioned in the Peabody Museum paper. Dr Libbey 
calls especial attention to the fact that, while the Hidatsa had dogs in great 
numbers, the early Mandan did not have them at all. It seems highly 
improbable that, if dogs were as plentiful as described among the Hidatsa 
no dogs should die and their bones be mingled with the other refuse, even 
if the animals were not eaten. 

It has been stated by several observers that the Hidatsa and Arikara 
made pottery inferior to that of the Mandan, and a personal inspection seems 
to bear out this conclusion. While the Hidatsa and Mandan types approxi- 
mate in the extent of design and fine workmanship, a walk over an Hidatsa 
and a Mandan site will convince anyone that the great bulk of broken pottery 
seen around the Hidatsa site is much inferior to the bulk of that about the 
Mandan site. There is, however, no Mandan pottery in the North Dakota 
Historical Society rooms which is superior to that described in the Peabody 
Museum paper and now on exhibition in the Peabody Museum. 

In regard to the identification of the site from the Lewis and Clark 
journals, further investigation seems to strengthen its validity. Inquiry has 
brought out the fact that a large island did exist within recent times at the 
point mentioned in the identification, and upon it there were trees of such 
size as to assure its existence there long before the coming of Lewis and Clark 
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A trip past the site in a boat will assure anyone of the absolute impossibility 
of failing to see the site and be impressed by it. Tradition and information 
gleaned from the older Indians, while always somewhat unreliable as every 
archeologist knows, might, however, be of some value could any such be 
secured on the point under discussion, but none of the older Hidatsa or 
Mandan when questioned can tell anything about this site so far as has yet 
been learned. 

Taking into consideration the facts here given concerning the arguments 
against the Mandan foundation of the Burgois site, together with the evidence 
given in favor of it in The Mandans, and the further points in favor men- 
tioned above, it is to be hoped that the site shall continue to be considered 
as Mandan until more valuable and cogent arguments are advanced against 
the hypothesis. G. F. Wa. 

THE first number of the Journa/ of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, dated May, 1910, has made its appearance. It is 
to be the organ of The American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology established as an outgrowth of the National Conference on 
Criminal Law and Criminology held in Chicago in June, 1909. The 
Editor-in-Chief is James W. Garner, Professor of Political Science in 
the State University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., and the Editorial Director, 
Harvey C. Carbaugh, Colonel and Judge-Advocate, U. S. A., Depart- 
ment of the Lakes, Chicago, IIl., who are assisted by eighteen Associate 
Editors. ‘The initial expenses have been met by twenty-five gentlemen 
in Chicago and New York. The subscription price is three dollars per 
year, sixty cents per number. The main headings under which the con- 
tents of the first number of this journal are arranged are: Editorials, 
Articles, Bulletins of the Institute, Current Notes and Memoranda, 
Judicial Decisions and Statutes, Current Bibliography. ‘The articles are : 
Anglo-American Philosophies of Penal Law (1), by Thomas Hill Green ; 

Criminal Statistics in the United States, by Louis N. Robinson; The 
Individual Study of the Young Criminal, by William Healy; Medical 
Expert Testimony; Methods of Improving the Practice, by William 
Schofield ; Technicalities in Criminal Procedure, by John Davison Law- 
son; The Money Cost of Crime, by Warren F. Spalding ; and The Bill 
to Establish a Criminological Laboratory at Washington, by Edward 
Lindsey. 

Dr G. B. Gorpon, Director of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
has arranged a series of lectures on the ‘History of Mankind,” to be given 
on Saturday afternoons. The first of these was on December 3, and was by 
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Dr George G. MacCurdy of Yale University, whose subject was the ‘‘An- 
tiquity of Man in Europe."’ Other lectures in the series so far as arranged 
are: January 7, F. F. Ogilvie, of Cairo, Egypt, “The Pyramids of Gizeh"’; 
January 14, Dr Alfred M. Tozzer, of Harvard, “Picture Writings and the 
Beginnings of the Alphabet"; January 21, Miss Edith H. Hall, of Mt Holyoke 
College, “Ancient Crete and the Pre-Greek Civilization of the A2gean"’; 
January 28, Dr Albert Lecoq, Director of the German expedition to 
Turkestan, “The Ancient Civilization of Turkestan”; February 4, Dr W. 
Max Miiller, “The Ancient Egyptians’; February 18, Miss Stone, of the 
British School at Athens, ‘““The Ancient Greeks and their Mythology”; 
February 25, Miss Stone, ‘“The Acropolis of Athens’; March 4, Dr 
Edward Sapir, Ethnologist in Charge, of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
“The Origin of Spoken Languages”; March 11, Dr Franz Boas, of 
Columbia, ‘‘Environment as a Cause of Variations in Man's Physical Struc- 
ture”; March 18, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, of Columbia, ‘“The Institution of 
Totemism.” 


UNDER the provisions of the Indian Museum act of 1910, the ethnological 
and art collections have been separated from those of economic products, 
and in his last report of the museum as originally constituted, the curator, 
Mr I. H. Burkill, has, says Nature, given a useful account of its past history 
and present condition. The museum was first started by the Asiatic Society 
in 1814, the first donor being the Countess of Loudoun. The collections 


have passed through many vicissitudes, due to the absence of suitable accom- 


modation. Under the present scheme of reorganization they have at last 
been placed upon a satisfactory footing. The ethnological gallery now con- 7 
tains about 11,000 exhibits, but it still lacks a proper descriptive catalogue, 
which can be prepared only by a competent ethnologist. The progress of 
the art series has been stimulated by the patronage of Lord Curzon, who 
provided an annual state grant of about £400 for the purchase of specimens. 
Most of the older economical exhibits have perished, but these are being 


gradually replaced. These collections are now being arranged in suitable 
galleries. 


STARTING from September 1, 1910, the Canadian government has under- 
taken to provide for the systematic study of the native races, cultures, and 
languages of Canada. The work has been put under the charge of Dr 
Edward Sapir, formerly Instructor in Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is meant to include field research, publication, and ex- 
hibition of ethnological and archeological specimens. In other words the 
work is meant to be parallel in scope, though on necessarily a much smaller 
scale, to that of the Bureau of Amerian Ethnology and U.S. National Museum. 


Dr Sapir’s official title is that of Ethnologist and Anthropologi t of the 
AM. ANTH,, N. S., 12— 32 
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Geological Survey of Canada; as soon as opportunity allows, it is intended 
to add to the ethnologic scientific staff. As a first move towards systematic 
ethnologic and linguistic field work under direct Dominion auspices, Dr. 
Sapir has been spending the fall of 1910 in studying the Nootka of Vancouver 
Island. 

Tue following Public Lectures are announced for the season of 1910-1911, 
by the Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy: Oct. 27, The Painted 
Desert and the Cliff-Dwellers, by W. K. Moorehead; Nov. 17, Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, by Dr H. C. Hovey; Dec. 1, Mounds and Fortifications, 
by W. K. Moorehead; Dec. 15, Indian Song and Dances, by Miss B. Mayes; 
Jan. 12, The Folk-lore of New England, by C. Peabody; Jan. 26, Glimpses 
of China and Chinese Homes, by Professor E. S. Morse; Feb. 2, Totems and 
Totemism, by C. Peabody; Feb. 16, Explorations in Central South America, 
by Dr Wm. C. Farabee; Mar. 9, Chief Joseph’s Retreat, Dr Charles A. 
Eastman; Mar. 23, The Earliest Man in America, by C. Peabody. 


Dr A. Hrpicka, of the U.S. National Museum, has returned from a six 
month’s expedition to Argentine and other parts of the South. The principal 
objects of the expedition, carried on under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution. were a study of man’s antiquity in Argentina, in which he was 
associated with Mr Bailey Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, and of the 
coast people of Peru. Dr Hrdlicka also attended the sessions of the 17th 
Congress of Americanists at Buenos Aires and Mexico as a delegate of the 
United States Government and of the Smithsonian Institution and was a 
vice-president at both. 

A NEw report of the discovery of a tribe of pygmies in New Guinea 
has appeared in the London 7imes, and is accredited to the expedition 
sent by the committee of the British Ornithologists’ Union to explore the 
snow mountains in Dutch New Guinea. According to the statement of 
the newspaper correspondent quoted in Sc/ence the pygmies were found 
at an elevation of about 2000 feet. ‘Their average height is about 4 feet 
3 inches. It is assumed that this tribe is connected with the Negritos. 


BritisH AssociATION GRANTs.—The following grants were made for 
anthropological researches by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at the Sheffield meeting: To Dr R. Munro, for the Glastonbury 
lake village site, £5, and for the study of the artificial islands in the High- 
land lochs, £10; to Prof. J. L. Myres, for excavations on Roman sites 
in Britain, £10; for Mr C. H. Read, for studies of the age of stone circles, 
£30, and for “Anthropological Notes and Queries,’’ £40. 

Dr EvuGEN OBERHUMMER, Professor of Historical and Political Geog- 
raphy, in the University of Vienna, delivered three lectures at the Johns 
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Hopkins University on November 14, 15, and 16. His subjects were: ‘‘Devel- 
opments and Methods of the Geography of Man,” ‘Races and Peoples of 
Europe,”’ “Principal Geographical Features of Austria and Hungary.”’ The 
second of these subjects was also taken up by him in an address before the 
Washington Academy of Sciences on December 5. 

On Oct. 18 M. Capitan, Professeur au Collége de France, gave an address 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington entitled Apercgu sur 
l’'Archéologie Préhistorique de la France. Nov. 15, Mr George R. Stetson 
spoke before the society on ‘‘New England Life in Old Almanacs” and Dr 
Ales Hrdlicka on “An Ancient Sepulcher at San Juan Teotihuacan, with 
Anthropological Notes on the Teotihuacan People.” 

AT a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the Section 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences 
held October 24, 1910, Dr Robert H. Lowie read a paper on the “Ceremonial 
Organizations of the Crow Indians."" On November 22, Mr Paul Radin read 
a paper before the Ethnological Society on ‘Ceremonial Organizations of the 
Winnebago Indians.” 

In the program for the thirty-third free lecture course of the Field Museum 
of Natural History, are the following: October 22, Japanese Mythology as 
Represented in their Archeology, by Dr William Elliot Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and Dec. 3, The Indians of the Province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, by Dr 
S. A. Barrett, Curator of Anthropology, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr Frank G. Speck, Instructor in Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, spent the summer among the Penobscot Indians of Maine 
supplemented by a hurried trip to the Malecites of New Brunswick among 
whom Mr Mechling,a graduate student in anthropology at the same uni- 
versity, carried on investigations throughout the summer. 

“In order to combat much irresponsible criticism of Esperanto” Mr Arthur 
Baker, editor of Amerika Esperantista, with offices at 700 E. Fortieth St., 
Chicago, IIl., has had prepared 100,000 brief grammars of the language in 
pamphlet form, and will send one free to any person who is sufficiently inter- 
ested to ask for it, enclosing stamp for reply. 

Miss Mary Lots KissE.L, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
has left New York for an extended period of field observations among some 
of the Indian tribes of the Southwest. Miss Kissell will devote her time to 
a study of the basketry and textiles of these tribes, paying especial attention 
to the origin and significance of designs. 

Mr Paut RapIn has returned to Washington from several months work 
among the Winnebago Indians of Nebraska, and Dr Michelson f-om a pre- 
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liminary investigation of various Algonquian dialects, including the Blackfoot, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Menominee, and Micmac. 

Drs Gopparp and Spinden, of the department of Anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, attended the Congress of Ameri- 
canists in Mexico City, after which Dr Spinden again took up his work among 
the Rio Grande Pueblos of New Mexico. 

THE Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has obtained a photo- 
graphic copy of The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel which is now being 
compared carefully with the manuscript copy made by Dr Berendt in 1868 
also in the possession of this museum. 

PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR, of the University of Chicago, left the 
United States on December 22 for Korea, where he will make a study of the 
inhabitants. Mr Manuel Gonzales, his companion on previous trips of this 
kind, accompanied him. 

Mr M. R. HarrincTon has returned to the University of Pennsylvania 
from Oklahoma with an extensive ethnological collection, obtained largely 
from our former southern tribes. Among the objects are more than a 
hundred sacred bundles. 

THE Rev. J. Ogle Warfield, of the University of Pennsylvania, made a 
trip to the Pamunkey and Mattopony Reservations in July and also another 
one in November, gathering some important data and also some interesting 
specimens. 

Dr Ropert H. Lowte, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
has been working during the past summer among the Crow Indians of Mon- 
tana and the Hidatsa and Mandan of the Fort Berthold Reservation, North 
Dakota. 

Proressor F. W. Putnam, of Harvard University, and Dr J. G. Frazer, 
of the University of Liverpool, have been elected honorary fellows of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Mr R. R. Marett has been appointed Reader in Sociology and Anthro- 
pology in Oxford University, Professor E. B. Tylor having resigned last 
winter. 

Miss SHARLOT HALL, the author of several ethnological papers, has been 
appointed official historian of the Territory of Arizona. 

THE first annual meeting of the Institute of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology was held in Washington, D. C., on October 1. 
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The First Grammar of the Language 
Spoken by the Bontoc I gorot 


A Mountain Tribe of North Luzon 
Philippine Islands 


By Dr. CARL WILHELM SEIDENADEL 


This Grammar, the first of the hitherto unexplored idiom of the Bontoc Igorot, con- 
tains the results of a scholar’s independent and uninfluenced research ; it is based en- 
tirely upon material collected directly from the natives’ lips. An extensive Vocabulary 
(more than four thousand Igorot words) and Texts on Mythology, Folk Lore, Historical 
Episodes and Songs are included in this book. It will be of particular interest to Lin- 
guists, Ethnologists and Comparative Philologists to whom the author furnishes an 
abundance of reliable material and new theories about the structure of Philippine Lan- 
guages in general. In exhaustiveness this monumental work surpasses the Grammar 
of any other Philippine Idiom treated before. 

550 pages in Quarto. Illustrated. Edition limited to 1200 copies. 


type on fine paper and elegantly bound. $5.00 (20s). 


The Chinese Language and 
How to Learn It 


A Manual for Beginners 
By SIR WALTER HILLIER, K.C.M., G.C.B 
Pages 263. Cloth, 8vo. Price $3.75 net. 


Printed from 


A valuable book of instructions for those who wish to fit themselves for diplomatic 


service in China. Officially prescribed by the British authorities for the preparation of 


candidates for office in their colonies in China. This book presents the simplest and 


most direct method of learning the Chinese language and is invaluable to any one intend- 
ing to go to China or who is interested in reading the words of the great Chinese philos- 
ophers in the original tongue. 


LAO-TZE’S TAO-TEH-KING by Dr. PAUL Carus 


Chinese-English, with Introduction, Transliteration and Notes. Contains I.ao-Tze’s 
system of metaphysics, its evolution, its relation to the philosophy of the world. 


Lao- 
Tze’s life, and the literary history of his work. Trice $3.00. 


We also publish a sepa- 
rate English translation of THE CANON OF REASON AND VIRTUE (TAO- 
TZE’S TAG-TEH-KING). Translated from the Chinese by Paul Carus. 
mailed 28c. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY carries a special line of books 
on China, its Philosophy, Religion, Language, Literature, Life and Customs. 


Price 25c, 


Send for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


The Open Court Publishing Comnany 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANTHROPOS 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR 
ETHNOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


This Journal, now for three years established, has for its special purpose 
the opening of a new and fertile source of ethnologic and linguistic 
material, of the widest range, through the codperation of missionaries, 
whose zealous scientific instinct, together with their constant exceptional 
opportunities, render them of special usefulness in the prosecution of 
both these sciences. The Journal has succeeded in securing collaborators 
from almost every quarter of the world who contribute to it their valuable 
original papers. The three volumes which have already appeared, with 
altogether over 3400 pages of text and a great number of splendidly ex- 
ecuted original illustrations, give proof of the wealth of contents and 
authoritative character of the new journal, to which also prominent 
specialists in every part of the world contribute. 


It is published bimonthly with about 200 quarto pages of text and ten 
pages of illustrations. Subscription price 171% shillings, 17% marks, 
20 francs ($4.00) yearly. 


On account of the quantity of material coming in, there will be issued 
in connection with the journal ‘‘ Avthropos,’’ beginning with 1909, an 
‘*Anthropos Library’’ (Anthropos Bibliothek), an international collec- 
tion of ethnologic monographs. In this will be published the more ex- 
tended treatises — from four to ten signatures — each for sale separately, 
price per signature, 6 pence or 12 centimes. 


Subscribers to Anthropos are not under obligation to purchase the vol- 
umes of the Library (Bibliothek), but will, if desired, receive them at 
three-fourths of the regular price, by direct arrangement with the man- 
agement. 


Address 


“ANTHROPOS” 


St. Gabriel — Modling bei Wien, Austria. 
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